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Editorials 


Nineteen Eighty-Four: A Minority Report 


One of the penalties of applying anthropology profession- 
ally is a rather constant migration by plane from one section 
of the United States to another. On each occasion the 
time for departure arises, we find ourselves hastily cramming 
clothing, papers and the like into our suitcase and dashing 
for the air terminal with a gnawing doubt that we can 
possibly arrive in time. Usually, however, 2 minute or two 
of grace permits us to search the newsstands for reading 
matter. In the course of one such sprint, a copy of The Re- 
porter (August 2, 1949) came to hand, with a review by 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. of George Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty- 
Four, in comparison with Walden Two, the novelized ac- 
count by Professor B. F. Skinner of the psychologists’ 
Utopia. His review persuaded us that we should look into 
these accounts, particularly since his comments on the “social 
sciences” raised our ire. We believe that the assumptions 
behind these two books are held widely enough to warrant 
appraisal from the anthropological point of view, since it is 
clear that Schlesinger, talking with authority to the man 
in the street, believes that of this is the science of human 
relations. 

We do not propose to summarize either book, believing 
that the critical acclaim accorded Orwell will have given 
most of our readers a general idea of its contents, and that 
a copy of Skinner’s novel can be found without too much 
difficulty by those sufficiently curious. As Schlesinger points 
out, they both have in common, under a different guise, the 
assumption that psychology, through what Skinner calls “‘be- 
havioral engineering,” can mold the destinies of man to any 
pattern they, the psychologists, desire. In Orwell’s totali- 
tarian Gehenna, the Inner Party controls the Outer Party 
and the “proles” (proletariat) for its own benefit by main- 
taining a constant state of warfare against the two other 
totalitarian world states, and by using a combination Ges- 
tapo and Inquisition to convert and liquidate the deviants, 


and a series of garish “psychological” devices of the mass 
propaganda variety. There is the daily Two Minutes Hate, 
the Hate Week, the continuous two-way telecast, the re- 
writing of history on a daily basis to make it coincide with 
the latest party line, and the reduction of sex and the family 
to a tabu state by methods: reminiscent of the therapeutic 
efforts of the headmasters of old-fashioned boarding schools 
who advise: ‘‘a brisk run around the circle, Old Man.” 


In the same way, Skinner boasts through his psychologist 
spokesman that he can redesign human personalities and 
reshape human motivations to order. Here too, without the 
police-state trappings, sex is made unpleasant for the chosen, 
the family is broken up, and the few elite keep all the power 
in their hands. Schlesinger is particularly upset by Skinner, 
since he identifies him as one of the most brilliant of the 
younger experimental psychologists (he is Professor of Psy- 
chology at Harvard), and as representing the scientific means 
through which Orwell’s stale cabbage and seedy gin Eng- 
land becomes more totalitarian and horrible than the 
U.S.S.R. To Schlesinger, Orwell’s book is not only a pow- 
erful warning against the U.S.S.R., but “equally against 
the world that our psychologists in their delusions of 
grandeur think they are designing for us.” Before reach- 
ing this conclusion, he inveighs against the “new intellec- 
tual crusade” in the universities, “endorsed by the college 
administrations and enthusiastically and fatuously supported 
by the foundations. The prophets of this social alchemy 
really believe, first, that ‘social science’ will soon lead to 
the manipulation of man as effectively as natural science 
has led to the manipulation of matter, and second, that if 
such a science could be developed, it would be used by men 
to produce a heaven on earth and not a hell.” 


We admit to being somewhat confused as to what Pro- 
fessor Schlesinger would have us do at this point, since we 
are inclined to believe from his conclusions that in spite of 
calling it social alchemy and a delusion, he is afraid that 
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the psychologists are really able to deliver the goods. By im- 
plication then, we should call off the crusade, shut down 
research, and tell the foundations to spend their money 
more wisely. We quite agree that we, too, would have little 
faith that “‘such a science (sic)” would produce a heaven. 
One man’s heaven is another’s hell, and certainly Skinner’s 
Utopia would be very far from the tastes of the editors of 
this journal, who unfortunately grew up in a more de- 
generate era and would be among the first to be liquidated 
in his best of all possible worlds. But we don’t believe that 
even if the psychologists’ atomic bomb project could come off 
according to schedule we should close down their laboratories 
and hope to stop it. 


Our quarrel with Messrs. Orwell and Skinner, using them 
as flogging horses for a wide variety of specialists (and not 
all psychologists, of course, fall into this classification), 
is that we do not believe that the huckstering techniques, 
however ‘“‘scientific,” will cause people to act contrary to the 
forces which result from their relationships with other people; 
we do not believe that sex is so subject to exercise and indoc- 
trination that it can be abolished, or that we can stuff the 
“proles” full of pornography and reduce them to the level 
of animals. We think that all the evidence in so far proves 
this to be untrue. Tyranny, indeed, we have always had with 
us, but tyranny with a poultice of “scientific propaganda,” 
with Newspeak, Oldspeak, Duckspeak and with Doublethink 
and Hate sessions devoted to mass frothing at the mouth at a 
telecast image, is even worse Buck Rogers than the comics 
have given us. Its danger to us, if taken seriously, is that we 
turn our attention away from the serious problems of trying 
to understand what is happening in Russia or among our- 
selves, of investigating the conditions under which totali- 
tarianism operates, or can arise, and run with L’il Orphan 
Annie, into the closet ‘‘ cause the goblins will git you if you 
don’t watch out.” 


Psychology and Human Relations 


We do not wish to belabor Professor Schlesinger unneces- 
sarily, but we think that a great deal of his trouble comes 
from his identification of social science and psychology, a 
belief that seems to be widely held. More and more we 
come across statements, in the personnel literature for ex- 
ample, that imply that a personnel director must be a psy- 
chologist. One such, in Personnel (July, 1949), states, “So 
far as education is concerned, let us remember that we re- 
quire physicians to have a degree in medicine, attorneys to 
have a degree in law, and engineers a degree in engineering. 
By the same token, it is logical to require that a personnel 
man have a degree in a field which deals with human be- 
havior. This field, of course, is psychology.” From the point 
of view of getting jobs for psychologists, such statements 
may be justified, but they are as much a misrepresentation 
of the facts as if we should say, to the contrary, that every 
personnel director should have a degree in anthropology. 
It is true that most of the basic research in personnel and 
industrial relations, beginning with the Hawthorne Studies 
of the Western Electric Company, was strongly influenced 





by the anthropological point of view, and much of it was 
done by anthropologists. This merely means, however, that 
when the new science of human relations began to emerge, 
anthropologists, psychiatrists, sociologists and psychologists 
all-made contributions. 

Anthropology has become an important organizing center 
for the science of human relations because it is a general 
science and has traditionally included the areas of the 
other groups. The anthropologist is concerned with the 
physiological and psychological basis of behavior, the rela- 
tionships of the individuals within social institutions and sys- 
tems, and with the technological and cultural factors which 
condition these relationships. Because of this generality of 
concern, grounded in a comparative point of view, he has 
been able to play a useful role in the formulation of the area 
of mutual dependence, which must be isolated to be the 
basis of any science. The state of mutual dependence upon 
which the science rests is the relations of individuals to one 
another where the actions of one person produce effects in 
the actions of others. From observations of the order in 
which these happenings take place, we can abstract uniformi- 
ties on the basis of which we can make predictions, at this 
stage still primitive perhaps, but which enable us to speak with 
some confidence of the way men will behave with other men. 


Such a field or system of mutual dependence must be 
differentiated from other fields, and these bear little rela- 
tion to academic classifications. The investigation of the 
effect of physical forces (light, heat, sound) on the reaction 
of the organism is another area of mutual dependence, 
and so, too, is the study of learning, the way in which 
symbols are associated in the central nervous system. The 
confusion in the public mind may be blamed on the failure 
to realize these differences and the assumption that one is 
directly operative on the other. There is no doubt, for ex- 
ample, that symbols can be taught by one means or another 
relatively easily, but what these symbols mean is deter- 
mined by the nature of the relations of the individuals in 
which they occur, and if these relations change so do the 
meanings change. Lack of understanding of this point means 
a too easy excursion into fantasy, as Messrs. Orwell, Skinner 
and Schlesinger illustrate. Lack of understanding as to the 
several sciences which may be incorporated under one label 
make possible the identification of psychology with the science 
of human relations. 

Some psychologists are concerned with such problems, as 
are some anthropologists Most people with a Ph.D. in psy- 
chology are no more equipped to deal with problems of 
human relations than are engineers, or most people with 
a degree in anthropology. A Ph.D. in anthropology may 
represent specialization in archaeology, linguistics or physical 
anthropology, just as a Ph.D. in psychology may represent 
a concentration on the administration of tests, the develop- 
ment of mathematical statistics or the physiology of the ner- 
vous system. These are not subjects having anything to do, ex- 
cept very remotely, with the science of human relations and 
it does not help public understanding for Professor Schlesin- 
ger and others, who should know better, to help propagate 
such a confusion. 
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Administration of 
Occupied Japan: First Year 


John D. Montgomery* 


Japanese Administrative Culture 


A challenge unique in the history of military government 


and cultural reform came to the United States when Japan 


surrendered on September 2, 1945. A nation, virtually intact, 
was placed, inert, on the international potter’s wheel, ready 
for remolding into “democratic” and “peaceful” patterns. 
A victorious general was to serve as the sculptor: he would 
first have to design the new model, then shape the deceptively 
soft ready clay. 


The role of the potter was to be far more subtle than 
that of either designer or modeler. The American military 
government was itself to be an active agent in far-reaching 
culture changes, and American conceptions and misconcep- 
tions (for there were some of the latter as well) were to be 
far more influential than the authors of handbooks on civil 
affairs had contemplated. The informal relationships—the at- 
titudes and personnel alignments among the entire occupa- 
tional force—would introduce a formative element that was 
neither planned nor calculable. 


In evaluating military government objectives we must 
consider first the all-important assumptions on which we 
have based our planning, especially as they relate to parallel 
factors in the patterns of Japanese culture. Wherever we 
have incompletely understood the culture we have under- 
taken to remodel, we shall evaluate our achievements in 
terms of untenable standards; where we have failed to cal- 
culate the informal relationships accompanying our own 
operations, we shall inevitably ignore some vital sources of 
the cultural dynamic. In either case, there is need for further 
study and evaluation by practicing anthropologists.! 


*John D. Montgomery is Chairman of the Department of Govern- 
ment at Babson Institute of Business Administration, Wellesley Hills, 
Massachusetts. He was with the 76th Military Government Company 
at the Civil Affairs Staging Area, Presidio of Monterey, California 
and went to Japan with that outfit as an administrative officer and 
as labor economist. He was in Japan from November, 1945 to 
July, 1946. 


1. It is the purpose of this article to point out an area where 
such study is needed, and to give the background and history which 
is necessary to an understanding of military government as an 
agent of culture change. We are not concerned here with how the 
Occupation could have been more skillfully administered, or with 
the historical reasons for certain administrative errors of the first 
phase of military government. 


The assumptions of our Occupation are too numerous for 
adequate consideration and review here. We have gratui- 
tously assumed, for example, that the Japanese are a warlike 
people (a factor we ourselves do not fully understand as a 
cultural phenomenon) ; that they lack cultural creativeness; 
that they are untrustworthy or undemocratic or unphilo- 
sophical. More fundamental aspects of this culture have 
gone unnoticed, so preoccupied have we been with these as- 
sumptions which we have substituted for understanding. 


The impact of a wholly different administrative rationale 
upon this little understood indigenous culture can be fully 
determined only after the cauldron of time has precipitated 
out a new essence—which is itself to be a factor of the 
cultural dynamic, to undergo still further vicissitudes as the 
national history takes its departure from the past. 


No Japanese historian or analyst can ignore the predomi- 
nant role of tradition in the contemporary patterns of cul- 
ture in Japan. Tradition, like environment, is made of stern 
unyielding stuff that survives the impact of contemporary 
efforts at change and reform. A favorable autarchic geo- 
graphical position had made it possible for the Japanese to 
develop a high degree of racial and ethnic homogeneity. The 
breathtaking mountain barriers, however, favored the de- 
velopment of certain localisms as well, especially in political 
and economic activities. A growing population and the grad- 
ual exhaustion of natural resources contributed to the de- 
velopment of a “way of life” circumscribed by the confining 
cramp of national poverty. The disciplined acceptance of 
these circumstances and of the obligations imposed by an 
authoritative hierarchy backed by centuries of tradition has 
created an obvious surface uniformity. This cultural monot- 
onality may become one of the greatest obstacles to the de- 
velopment of modern democratic institutions, for the rich 
diversity and varied multiplicity that provide the deepest 
values of Western society are almost non-existent in present- 
day Japan. 

Typical among the ideal patterns which have provided 
this cultural uniformity is what we may call spiritual frugal- 
ity. Marginal economic resources have produced an austerity 
which finds ennobling virtue in simple poverty. Unpleasant 
facts like hunger are simply ignored: the starving samurai 
symbolically picks his teeth in defiance of his empty stomach. 
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Similarly, uncomfortable social facts have also been denied. 
Nearly a century ago the need for “progress” was resisted 
bitterly, and more recently the real effects of the modern- 
ization have been as stubbornly denied. Symbolism, spirit- 
uality, and “myth” were exalted above materialism and 
empirical observation. A Japanese people trained to match 
its flesh against the enemy’s steel is impressed by our lavish 
material superiority: but the attitude is not necessarily a 
complimentary one. Indeed, Americans are commonly re- 
garded as selfish, materialistic, and egoistic. 


Egoism is particularly offensive to the Japanese, whose 
culture is relatively impersonal in its emphasis on group loy- 
alty, status, and collective action. The necessity for coopera- 
tion (perhaps a response to environmental necessity) has 
tended to produce a collective responsibility and institution- 
alization of life which is evident throughout Japanese so- 
ciety. The very structure of the language indicates a pas- 
sivity and a tendency to act by proxy; the Mikado himself 
is traditionally a kind of impersonal ruler, who never leads 
troops in the field, or makes laws, or dispenses justice; 
military leaders who have seized power from time to time 
have permitted their authority to be wielded silently and 
invisibly by their subordinates. Where individual responsi- 
bility does exist, it is to one’s superiors, to the rules of social 
decency and status, or even to society as a whole for the 
condition of one’s subordinates. Individual security comes 
largely from one’s knowledge of his own status and from the 
collective responsibility of his group. Group action and group 
decision characterize the administration of Japanese private 
and public affairs, and even here individualism is not al- 
lowed to intervene by way of public disagreement, minority 
reports, or dissenting opinions. This unanimity of action is 
often mistaken for an amazing “pattern of obedience” (an 
Occidental myth about Orientals) in spite of impressive his- 
torical examples of disciplined mass disobedience and revolt. 


Japan’s social structure displays a system of class status 
upon which prestige factors incidental to governmental em- 
ployment have been imposed. The national tradition of em- 
ploying members of a few aristocratic families in government 
service is many centuries old, and much of the enormous 
prestige and importance of local government may be traced 
to this aspect of Japan’s feudal past. Local headmen have 
always assumed sumptuary responsibility for the wrong- 
doings of their charges, and interference in the private lives 
of citizens is almost taken for granted. For many centuries 
virtually all communications from the central government 
were made through local headmen, who were called into con- 
ference with agents of the national government and informed 
of policies which were to be passed down to the blocks and 
wards within the smallest villages. 


Among these local instruments of government the most 
important are the local neighborhood associations—the 
tonari-gumi. For centuries these units have performed hun- 
dreds of functions—social, agricultural and public. During 
the war they were responsible for civilian air defense, public 
welfare and relief, and rice production quotas and ration- 
ing. They served a two-way traffic, for local agencies of the 


national government were enabled to reach into the villages 
and townships of the Japanese countryside, while individual 
households, organized into neighborhood groups (which 
were coordinated by a stratified pyramid of headmen), 
stretched upward into the provincial government agencies. 
Probably Japan’s best communications system was that con- 
necting those who formulated policy with the masses whose 
lives and destinies were at stake. This structure, altered and 
redesigned through the centuries, has survived superficial 
changes in government structure and administration. It re- 
maiiied the ultimate social and political unit in Japanese 
cultural life to the day the Occupation struck it down in 
beginning the remolding of Japan into a pattern prescribed 
by the Allied policy makers. 


Objectives and Obstacles 


The terms of the surrender of the Imperial Japanese Gov- 
ernment on September 2, 1945 provided for military occu- 
pation of the vanquished nation for an unspecified length 
of time, in order to procure the execution of the Allied ob- 
jectives. The exact scope of these objectives was at that time 
unclear, for although the Cairo Declaration of December 4, 
1943 had stated that the “three Great Allies are fighting this 
war to restrain and punish the aggression of Japan,” no 
positive objective for the Occupation was even implied. The 
Potsdam Proclamation of July 29, 1945 was no more spe- 
cific. It was not until September 22 that the objectives were 
stated. 


A full-scale invasion of Japan had been planned for No- 
vember, and since General MacArthur had assumed com- 
mand of all Pacific forces only in April, planning for the 
military government of Japan had not yet decentralized be- 
low the State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee. So far 
as the theater planning was concerned, there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt that the surrender came as a surprise to the 
Supreme Commander in spite of the atomic bombings, the 
entrance of the U.S.S.R., and Japan’s ill-fated February 
attempt to surrender through the good offices of the Soviet 
Union. Not until September 15, 1945 was any organization 
created for the purpose of establishing military government 
or administering civil affairs in Japan. 


By the time she surrendered, Japan had already been de- 
militarized to the degree that she was left decades behind 
other powers in her war potential; but the larger problem of 
fulfilling the positive aspects of our objectives remained. 
Japan was to become a peaceful and democratic nation. 


The Japanese people actually possess a high resistance 
to fundamental change in spite of their well-known adapta- 
bility. Even the mighty Meiji Reform was introduced as a 
“Restoration,” with all that this implies in terms of a myth 
of continuity. The introduction of this and other meritori- 
ous reforms over the past century had been accomplished 
with speed and efficiency, but the rumors and public fears 
that accompanied the changes had contributed to the instabil- 
ity and uncertainty of Japan’s modernization. The number- 
ing of houses was at first believed to be a preliminary to 
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the abduction of wives and daughters; telegraph and tele- 
phone lines were thought to be a means of transmitting 
blood drawn from the veins of newly-inducted soldiers (con- 
scription laws were called “blood taxes’) to be shipped 
abroad to make dye for scarlet blankets. Even the herding 
of children into schools was believed to be a means of in- 
creasing the blood supply.2 These erroneous beliefs soon dis- 
appeared, but the deep distrust of change has remained. 
Japan’s feudal culture was a consistent unity, highly resistant 
to alterations even of its own making. Remnants of this 
attitude have remained to hamper Allied reformers. 


Morale and Informal Relationships: 
Pre-Operational Phase 


Morale and other informal problems of military govern- 
ment that were to remain important for the first year of 
Japan’s Occupation had their origins long before the first 
company of civil affairs officers docked at Yokohama. The 
historical conflict began when the early enthusiasm for mili- 
tary government assignments yielded to strong resentments 
and a group of officers was labelled “malcontents” in an 
Army public relations release.3 


Army officers had been recruited for the program under 
a series of War Department circulars requesting volunteers 
for training in civil affairs in the Far East. Early circulars 
merely made note of the fact that “Army Regulations which 
obliged officers to remain on active duty for only six months 
after cessation of hostilities applied to officers in civil affairs 
duty in the same manner as officers in other assignments.” 
However, rumors soon began to spread throughout the Army 
hinting that military government officers would be retained 
in service indefinitely, and would remain overseas until the 
last Occupation troops were withdrawn. 


These rumors presented such an impediment to the re- 
cruitment program that they had to be officially denied. 
This was done in a War Department circular which in- 
cluded the following statement: 


“It is understood that many officers have refrained 
from submitting applications to pursue a course (in civil 
affairs) . . . because of a mistaken belief that officers in 
such assignments are committed to a longer period of 
service after termination of the war than other officers. 
This is not the case. Under the provisions of pertinent 
statutes and Army Regulations, all officers must remain 
in active duty until six months after termination of the 
war ... unless earlier discharged or relieved from active 
duty by direction of the President. These provisions apply 
to officers engaged in contract terminations and similar 
duties in the same manner as they do to officers in other 
assignments.’””4 


2. E. Herbert Norman, Japan’s Emergence as a Modern State, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, New York, 1946, p. 172. 


3. San Francisco Examiner, October 1, 1945. 


4. War Department Circular 402, Washington, D.C., October 12, 
1944. 
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The response to this announcement was immediate and 
so overwhelming that, although no official figures were 
released, it was well known that only a small fraction of 
the total applicants could be accepted for training. The en- 
thusiasm of officers during the first days of training at the 
various military government and civil affairs schools was 
equalled only by the generous favorable publicity and pres- 
tige accorded the schools by the American press. 


The first major conflict came with V-J Day, when hun- 
dreds of officers were still in training. All military govern- 
ment officers were immediately rushed to the Civil Affairs 
Staging Area (CASA) at the Presidio of Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, from which they were to be shipped overseas. Many 
of them had already served extensive tours of duty overseas, 
and on the basis of service credits they considered themselves 
eligible for immediate release. A few days later, however, a 
mysterious telegram arrived from Washington, placing those 
officers in training for military government and civil affairs 
in a “scarce category” and, therefore, ineligible for release 
from the service. 


A storm of protest greeted this news. Hundreds of letters 
and telegrams were sent to Washington, to Congressmen, 
to radio commentators and to editors. The War Department 
was described as “treacherous,” and its action in rescinding 
provisions under which thousands of officers had volun- 
teered for a program was called a unilateral termination of 
an agreement. The significance of this incident was in the 
spontaneous outpouring of these resentments. One anony- 
mous officer placed a note on the CASA bulletin board vig- 
orously protesting the Army’s position and asserting the re- 
sentment many officers felt at being sent overseas when they 
“should have been”’ subject to discharge. 


On Friday morning, September 28, officers were called 
together by Lieutenant Colonel Cornelius H. Menger, Regi- 
mental Commander, who attempted to ridicule this attitude. 
He stated that officers such as the writer of the anonymous 
note “should be given the Order of the White Diaper.’® 
This statement, so strongly at variance with the feeling of 
the group, was greeted with loud and spontaneous booing, 
and the meeting was dismissed. This departure from the 
strict dictates of military courtesy by 2,000 selected officers 
provides an indication of the high pitch of their resentment, 
and even those who did not join in were amused and, if 
anything, sympathetic. 


The very concentration of these 2,000 officers at CASA 
added the factor of group solidarity to the dissatisfaction. 
An officer on leave was sent as their personal representative 
to the offices of the San Francisco Chronicle, and on Septem- 
ber 30 a startling news story appeared on the front page of 
that paper under the banner: 


“OFFICERS BOO! Some In Monterey Claim They’re 
Double-Crossed.” 


5. San Francisco Chronicle, September 30, 1945. The Examiner in- 
correctly gave the date of the meeting in its issue of October 1, 
1945. 
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The complaints of these groups were summarized by the 
Chronicle as follows: 


“1, That the War Department in at least two circulars 
urging officers to take civil affairs positions, promised 
them they would not be discriminated against when they 
became eligible for discharge. 


“2. That the War Department pledge is not being kept. 


“3. That when the war ended, civil affairs officers were 
placed in a “critical’’ category which leaves them outside 
the provisions of the point discharge plan at the discretion 
of the War Department, despite previous written assur- 
ance that this would not happen.’ 


One officer, who, as the Chronicle pointedly observed, had 
requested that his name be withheld “for obvious reasons,” 
was quoted as follows: “We are being Shanghaied out of 
the country when many of us are eligible for discharge. The 
enlisted man is protected against this sort of thing, why 
doesn’t someone come to the aid of the officers?” 


In an attempt to deal with the situation, Brigadier Gen- 
eral P. L. Sadler, commanding CASA activities, issued a 
memorandum “calling attention to the Army Regulations 
which require military personnel to transmit communications 
on official matters through the usual official channels.”® In 
addition to this memorandum, General Sadler placed a 
signed article in the post’s weekly newspaper, The Casalog, 
advising officers “not to complain to Congressmen under 
risk of violating Army Regulations.” Officers were ordered 
“not to tell” their families that they “were being sent to 
Japan, despite lifting of censorship rigors soon after the 
war’s end.’”” 


The most direct immediate result of the CASA incident 
was the formation of opposing factions among the military 
government officers. One group’s opinion in this matter has 
already been described; there was, however, another group 
directly opposed to this attitude. Regular Army officers and 
others who desired to remain in the service felt strongly that 
an Army officer owed his first allegiance to the Army and 
to his country and that if he were indeed worthy of being an 
officer he would see where his duty lay and respond by 
obeying orders—‘‘as any good soldier should.” This group, 
consisting primarily of high-ranking officers, had advised 
Colonel Menger that the other elements were merely ‘“mal- 
contents” and “dissidents,” and were in the minority. It 
was this advice the Colonel followed when he delivered his 
unfortunate “Order of the White Diaper” speech. 


This, too, was the point of view represented by a “spokes- 
man” at the post who issued a statement blaming “a small 
group of malcontents” for the protest. Major George F. 
Havell, public relations officer at the Presidio of Monterey, 
issued the following statement: “I cannot see how anyone 
could have failed to anticipate duty for which their ex- 


6. Ibid. 
7. Ibid. 
8. San Francisco Chronicle, October 1, 1945. 


perience and training could not become effective, until after 
cessation of hostilities.”’? 


The “name-calling stage” had arrived. The dissatisfied 
group — the vociferous protestants — had already been dis- 
missed as “malcontents,” and the official group, wh@‘in gen-, 
eral considered Army duty as a privilege and military’ gov- 
ernment as a special duty, were now labelled the “West 
Point Protective Association,” abbreviated to “WPPA.” ~~ 


Another deep source of dissatisfaction dating from before 
the CASA incident was a widespread doubt on the part 
of civil affairs officers about their future assignments. At the 
very time officers were protesting their retention in the 
Army, it began to appear that they would not be used in 
civil affairs posts at all. The mere fact that they were re- 
tained at CASA for months after the surrender was evidence 
enough for many pessimists that they were not really wanted 
in military government in the theater of operations. 


One officer, an overseas veteran, declared in a public 
statement: ‘General MacArthur doesn’t want us over there 
and the War Department is trying to push us through. 
There are more military government men than are needed, 
and yet we cannot be released even to active duty.”!° He 
argued that he had been informed that military government 
officers who were sent to Japan, Manila and Guam, “have 
been put on regular staff work, not military government 
service.” 


Once again complaints were sent to the President, to 
Congressmen, to the Inspector General and to editors, quot- 
ing “letters from officers already in the Philippine area (who 
maintain) that General MacArthur is not using civil affairs 
officers as such, but that many are being reassigned to duties 
in other fields for which they were not trained.” ! 


The “official” group opposed this attitude, and in a 
speech before the assembled officers at CASA, Brigadier Gen- 
eral P. L. Sadler attempted to answer the protests: 


“. » We are now having periodic radio telephone con- 
ferences . . . between members of the Theater military 
government staff and the CASA staff. . . . Newspaper 
writers rush to the conclusion that there will be no mili- 
tary government in Japan (because of the use of Japanese 
Government officials to carry out Occupation policies) ... 
as everyone who has the slightest knowledge of military 
government knows, the principle of economy of personnel 
is axiomatic. The retention in office of government offi- 
cials and civil employees in the occupied territories is very 
fully covered in FM 27-5, a publication with which all 
of you are very familiar. The function of military gov- 
ernment personnel is not to take over the job of local 
officials and to act for them, but to supervise their per- 
formance. To say that the retention in office of Japanese 


9. Ibid. 
10. San Francisco Chronicle, October 2, 1945. 
11. San Francisco Chronicle, September 30, 1945. 
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Government officials means that there will be no military 
government in Japan is to betray a vast ignorance of mili- 
tary government basic principles. . . .” 


In conclusion, General Sadler emphasized : 

“Bear in mind that CASA represents the sole source 
of trained military government officer personnel now 
available. . . . There are not enough trained military gov- 
ernment specialists to go around—not nearly enough.’”!? 


This specific administrative attempt to deal directly with 
the rumors might have successfully stifled the current dis- 
satisfaction were it not for another event, as a result of 
which this attitude remained a strong disruptive force to 
the very hour the ship docked at Yokohama’s South Pier, and 
for some time after that. 


The first news from the scene of military government 
came via the Saturday Evening Post. These reports were in- 
accurate and misleading, as was later proved; but they 
appeared at a time when rumors were so wild that even the 
most incredible stories began to sound authentic. 


The first significant report arrived almost simultaneously 
with the CASA incident. The article was entitled ‘Peace 
Caught Us Napping,” and started with the statement that 
General MacArthur had not been informed of the dropping 
of the atomic bomb until an announcement had been made 
to the world; that the military government office at that 
time consisted of exactly three officers and five enlisted men. 


“Nobody knew. . . . Nobody knew. . . . There had been 
no military government setup at all... .” “Only a week 
before this, when it had begun to appear that the Japs 
might collapse, the section had been activated. . . . General 
MacArthur had definitely wanted his Headquarters (i.e. 
those three officers and five enlisted men) to take over 
the initial government of Japan from the beginning. ‘At 
first,’ (MacArthur’s Chief of Staff stated) ‘he’d expected 
that the armies’ (i.e. the tactical forces) ‘might take 
over.’ ””13 


This article appeared at the same time officers were argu- 
ing that General MacArthur did not want military govern- 
ment officers in the theatre. Nor was the following report 
more encouraging: 

“Instead of an out-and-out military government, like 
the government of Germany under the Allies—which was 
originally projected—the shift was toward a system of 
increasing indirect control. The existing government ma- 
chinery of Japan—the Japanese civil service setup—would 
be used to run the country.” 


The greatest blow, however, fell several weeks later.'4 
The purple passages of this indignant article increased the 
tension at CASA so violently that they are worth quoting: 


“Tt was an indigo Monday when the American Mili- 


12. Speech delivered by Brigadier General P. L. Sadler, Com- 
manding General, CASA, at an officers’ assembly at CASA, about 
October 6, 1945. 


13. Saturday Evening Post, September 29, 1945. 
14. Ibid., October 27, 1945. 


tary Government’s advanced echelon finally arrived in 
Tokyo. For all the slaving they had done . . . they were 
finally to find Order No. 170 waiting for them in Tokyo. 
Order No. 170 was a kick in the choppers. . . . Order 
No. 170 described the creation of a new staff section to 
be called the Economic and Scientific Section and it was 
very evident . . . that the new section would be taking 
over not only some of the functions but even some of the 
personnel of the military government section. . . . This 
would be only the first of a series of slices into the physi- 
cal structure of its organization . . . step by step the 
authority of the organization had been diminished . . . 
the Japanese Government would be doing almost every- 
thing, under General MacArthur’s direction. ... We were 
going to give Japan back to the Japanese.” 


The article went on to assert that MacArthur was “play- 
ing ball” with the Japanese by making it look as if the 
government were giving the orders instead of himself. When 
General Sutherland, MacArthur’s Chief of Staff, was con- 
fronted by the reports, he made this statement: “We'll do 
the same thing with military government people that we'll 
do with the (fighting) divisions—we’ll release ’em.” 


This article did not create any new informal groups, but 
it was important as a catalyst to the CASA incident and in 
welding together the cliques that had already been created 
in the confusion and disorder of CASA. 


Dissatisfaction with the military government training 
program at CASA added to the general unrest. CASA had 
been designed originally as a means of continuing training, 
with emphasis on the combat phases of military government 
(which had not been stressed in the previous stages of the 
program). When V-J Day came, no changes in the train- 
ing were made at first, and many officers could see no value 
or purpose in the unpleasant combat training they were re- 
quired to undergo. The situation was not improved by the 
statement of the Pians and Training Officer to an assembly 
of officers in September, 1945, to the effect that he expected 
further violence and military operations in Japan after V-J 
Day—a view most of the officers felt was incompatible with 
their previous knowledge of the Japanese and of conditions 
within the Japanese Empire one month after Hiroshima. 


Complaining of this combat training in a published state- 
ment, one Army officer observed, “Training here at the 
Presidio of Monterey has included combat manoeuvres, such 
as digging fox holes.” Navy officers, too, entered the con- 
troversy, complaining that they were performing “cigarette 
butt details” while waiting for shipment overseas.!> As 
late as September, training also included instruction in weap- 
ons, chemical warfare (gas mask drill) and field sanitation. 


Both groups protested that they had been forced to under- 
go the same course of instruction two or three times while 
waiting at CASA. Since most of them felt it a waste of time 
anyway, the deep dissatisfaction at this “tombstone polishing,” 


15. These and other such comments appeared in the San Francisco 
Chronicle, October 2 and 3, 1945. 
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as they called it, joined to that which finally expressed itself 
in the CASA incident. 


These then were the grievances which culminated in the 
development of sharp cleavages among the personnel who 
eventually were sent to administer military government in 
Japan and Korea. Since most of these officers were assigned 
to duty on the local level of supervision, it is apparent that 
they had a large share of the direct contacts between the 
military government staff and the Japanese civilian admin- 
istrators. Their attitude toward their assignment and the 
general conduct of the Occupation was of great significance 
in the securing of local compliance with MacArthur’s direc- 
tives, especially during the early phases of the program. 


Organization and Administration of Military 
Government 


Delay in determining the nature and objectives of the 
Occupation resulted in a lag of several weeks before the 
establishment of military government on Japanese soil. It 
is unfortunate that this delay in the arrival of military gov- 
ernment personnel gave the Japanese Army and Navy time 
to destroy secret equipment and records and consequently 
rendered more difficult some phases of later operations. More- 
over, much military materiel susceptible of conversion to 
civilian use was hidden or distributed by the Japanese Army 
in direct violation of international law.'° This action was 
ordered by a directive from the Japanese Imperial Army 
Minister (August 17, 1945) to the Air Forces: 


“Goods that can be quickly converted to civilian use 
will be released immediately to civilians to prevent the 
use of such material by the Occupation Forces. No ac- 
countings will be made of these distributions and all evi- 
dence of such transactions will be destroyed. 


“This order should be burned and completely obliter- 
ated before the enemy lands, and proper measures should 
be taken to be sure that it does not fall into enemy hands.” 


The following order, passed by the Sixth Air Corps in 
pursuance of instructions from above, resulted in the de- 
struction of much valuable information: 


“All documents dealing with intelligence information, 
especially those relating to prisoners of war, shall be 
burned.”?” 


Shortages of relief supplies which had to be shipped from 
the United States would have been somewhat mitigated had 
these military supplies been available to civil affairs authori- 
ties.18 


An examination of the eventual organization which was 


16. Regulations Respecting Laws and Customs of War on Land, 
Article 53, Hague Convention, No. IV, October 18, 1907, a treaty 
ratified by Japan. 

17. Pacific Stars and Stripes, March 14, 1946, carries an account 
of this episode. 

18. See, for example, the account by Lindesay Parrott in the New 
York Times, October 16, 1946. 
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set up in mid-September (six weeks after the Hiroshima 
bomb) shows that an Economic and Scientific Section had 
been established by the Supreme Commander of Allied 
Powers (SCAP) in order to ensure ‘adequate control,” 
and a Civil Information and Education Section on Septem- 
ber 22, 1945, “to effectuate control over Japanese education, 
religion and media of expression.”!9 During the next six 
weeks, seven other sections were created. 


These “Special Staff Sections,” it is important to note, 
were created as separate agencies, each directly responsible 
to the Supreme Commander. The four General Staff Sec- 
tions of normal Army administration (Personnel, Intelli- 
gence, Plans and Operations, and Supply) also reported 
directly to the Supreme Commander, as did the commanding 
generals of the tactical forces in Japan. All “line” operations 
were performed under the Sixth Army (which exercised 
jurisdiction in Honshu, Kyushu, and Shikoku) and the 
Eighth Army (in central and northern Honshu and Hok- 
kaido).?° Both the Sixth and Eighth Armies had military gov- 
ernment staff sections. Even corps headquarters, which op- 
erated within various portions of the areas under Army 
jurisdiction, had their own military government staff sec- 
tions. Under the corps were divisional headquarters, each 
again with its own military government staff sections. A 
hierarchy of staff sections like that of a tactical military com- 
mand was thus created to administer military government, 
and although the two armies were officially assigned opera- 
tional (“line”) functions,?! they established staff sections 
and assigned the line functions to corps, which, in their turn, 
did the same to divisions. A tremendous and unwieldy hier- 
archy of non-operating staff sections was thus created. These 
staff sections issued instructions (not always, alas! consistent) 
to their operating units, which in some instances were in 
direct contravention of SCAP policy. 


The result of this organizationai deficiency was also felt 
at the policy level, where there was a strong impulse among 
SCAP special staff members to deal directly with the mili- 
tary government companies in the field, by-passing and some- 
times voiding direct orders of intermediate commands. This 
policy brought about many divisions of authority and opinion 
as well as causing confusion to Japanese local officials. When 
the SCAP Economic and Scientific Section’s Labor Division 
called a labor conference of respective line military govern- 
ment officers in the field, IX Corps refused to pass the order 
down to the companies under its control, arguing that since 
the Economic and Scientific Section was a staff agency of 
the Supreme Commander, it could not deal directly with 
line personnel, and any attempt to do so would be an in- 
fringement upon the prerogative of the Corps Commander. 
The result was that the conference was not fully attended 


19. GHQ, SCAP, Monthly Summary of Non-Military Activities, 


No. 1, September-October, 1945, p. 1. 


20. One month after the deactivation of the Sixth Army in Janu- 
ary, 1946 the British Commonwealth Occupation Forces (BCOF) 
arrived to assume control of Southern Honshu and other areas, 
while the Eighth Army took over the rest of Japan. 


21. Annex 8, Operations Memorandum No. 4, August 28, 1945, 
SCAP. 
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and transmission of SCAP policy was delayed for some 
months. 


It will be observed that there was no coordinating au- 
thority established between the staff sections and the Su- 
preme Commander. No fewer than 14 staff section chiefs 
had direct access to him, and no authority below himself 
had power to coordinate their work or make final decisions. 


These staff organizations, bulky though they were, con- 
tinued to operate fairly successfully with very little organ- 
izational change. Line units, on the other hand, confronted 
with changing contingencies and operational crises, under- 
went a series of alterations in the first year of the Occu- 
pation. 


The military line agencies (armies, corps, divisions, regi- 
ments, and regimental combat teams) varied in texture, 
function and organization. As we have seen, these tactical 
units very frequently created their own staff sections in 
military government, although they did not assign any per- 
sonnel to operational duties therein. It was some months 
before personnel trained in military government arrived 
(the first contingent did not arrive in Yokohama until No- 
vember 15). In the meantime, a critical period of the Occu- 
pation was at hand. Since the Supreme Commander viewed 
his functions as primarily concerned with the national gov- 
ernment, he had formulated no visible policy for local ad- 
ministration. 


This is a point of crucial interest to the anthropologist.?? 
Local units of Japanese administration were to be permitted 
to carry out their functions as they saw fit, reporting their 
compliance with SCAP directives through Imperial Gov- 
ernment channels, but monthly reports contained no men- 
tion of local activities or provisions for local military gov- 
ernment supervision or administration. No consideration was 
given to the possibility of utilizing the neighborhood asso- 
ciations in securing local cooperation: indeed, “the predomi- 
nant opinion of the government section of SCAP was that 
the tonari-gumi system was a potential threat to the Occupa- 
tion Forces.’’23 The local police were permitted for a time 
to continue their well-known coercive activities in the re- 
cruiting of labor and the performance of other functions di- 
rected by Occupational authorities with the result that 
“thoughtful Japanese found it difficult to reconcile Ameri- 
can slogans of democratization with obvious support of the 
police system.’”’?4 The apparent efficiency of these feudal sur- 
vivals appealed to the tactical forces as a convenient solution 


22. Ruth Benedict, although very conscious of the importance of 
localism to the Japanese governmental structure, yet failed to 
comment on the necessity for follow-through on directives issued to 
the Imperial Government. In her book, The Chrysanthemum and 
the Sword (Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1946), she apparently accepted 
the dictum that the Occupation was “exclusively a headquarters 
organization, utilizing Japanese officialdom from top to bottom,” 
without looking further into the implications of such a system for 
the culture changes which the Occupational objectives contemplated. 
23. Ralph J. D. Braibanti, “Neighborhood Associations in Japan 
and Their Democratic Potentialities,” Far Eastern Quarterly, Vol- 
ume VII, 2; February, 1948, pp. 159f. 

24. Ralph J. D. Braibanti, “Japan’s New Police Law,” Far East- 
ern Quarterly, Volume XVII, 2, January 24, 1949, p. 18. 


to unexpected problems involving public safety, rioting 
Koreans (who were suddenly changed in status from an 
oppressed minority to Allied nationals), and black market 
activities. 


The lack of an established policy for local military gov- 
ernment activity encouraged tactical commanders to proceed 
at their own discretion, and a patchwork of wide local vari- 
ations developed. Some tactical commanders, for example, 
occupied a private office in the prefectural capital and la- 
belled themselves ‘“‘military governors” of the province, in 
violation of national policy and international agreement. 
Some of these officers submitted detailed weekly reports to 
the next highest echelon; some submitted no reports at all. 
Some officers used their local prestige for personal gain; 
others personally confiscated contraband weapons (not to 
mention silk, diamonds, pearls, automobiles, radios and even 
foodstuffs) and distributed them gratuitously among their 
friends as souvenirs. On the other hand, there were pre- 
fectures with no military government personnel at all, even 
of the self-styled category just described. Japanese racketeers, 
recognizing a good thing, were quick to travel from areas 
where the “military government” was reputedly severe to 
adjoining prefectures where more favorable treatment could 
be expected. 


Upon their arrival in Japan, the CASA units were di- 
rectly attached to tactical command authority as line units. 
Their access to the military government decision-making 
echelon was through tactical channels. 


As the accompanying diagram shows, the mechanical 
process by which military government activities were re- 
ported from the operating companies to the Supreme Com- 
mander was extremely long and complex; yet the final arbiter 
of military government remained the Supreme Commander 
himself, without whose consent no military government op- 
eration could properly be underaken. The obvious result of 
this procedure was that important policy decisions requiring 
prompt action were made without reference to general SCAP 
policy, and were frequently not reported at all. 


Because of the great communications difficulties, many 
decisions made in Tokyo remained unknown to local ad- 
ministrators for some time. These decisions were usually an- 
nounced to the Japanese people through their press and radio 
(by SCAP’s Civil Information and Education Section), 
and failure of local military governments to follow through 
created the impression that the Allies were saying one thing 
and doing another; announcements made in Tokyo were 
discredited, and some Japanese officials began to wonder if 
a new despotism had not been substituted for the old, with 
both using the same press and radio to cloak their real 
purposes. 


In addition to communications problems arising from 
organizational channels, mechanical difficulties gave the local 
officers a curious and unreal feeling of isolation. The tele- 
phone system used by the Occupation Forces was superim- 
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posed upon existing Japanese lines with the result that the 
human voice (in a combination of Japanese and English) 
was frequently inaudible at a distance of a few hundred 
miles. Although teletype and radio communications were 
more adequate, they were generally available only to tactical 
units. Routine army messages (concerning personnel statis- 
tics and reports, weapons and supplies administration, and 
unit reports) strained these limited facilities so that only 
the most urgent military government business, and that 
which could be transmitted in a few words, could be tele- 
typed. Indeed, since organizational difficulties slowed trans- 
mission of formal reports through channels, the feeling of 
isolation was no mere fantasy, (three, four, or five inter- 
mediary headquarters sometimes existed between a military 
government and SCAP—each of which could hold up, re- 
word, or simply ‘“dead-file” activities reports). 

The communications problem was compounded by the 
uncertain status of established policy in local matters. In a 
few cases, local military government officers were compelled 
to operate on no more specific instructions than the terms of 
the “United States Initial Post-Surrender Policy for Japan,” 
issued by the White House on September 22, 1945. 
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(The above chart represents the situation as of 
May 6, 1946.) 






The following case study will illustrate the type of dis- 
cretion sometimes necessary in dealing with issues of policy: 


Case Study I 
P 


Local Policy Making in Labor Procurement 


e e w PAN, 
The removal of wartime controls resulted in thé*collaps¢”4~ 


of Japanese wages and price structure, and in the ea ‘dexs 
of the Occupation inflationary wages were paid for skittee 
workers in special demand, i.e., construction foremen, car- 
penters, painters, maintenance and repair men. Labor in 
these categories was drawn away from the hard-hit areas 
where the need was greatest, and sent to areas where food 
and housing was more plentiful and where higher real wages 
prevailed. 


Military government attempted to control this movement 
locally, but not until February 12, 1946 was an official wage 
scale adopted to establish uniform payment levels for labor 
employed by the Occupation Forces. Although the purpose 
of the scale was to reduce wages, in Hiroshima Prefecture, 
where the Occupation Forces required 20,000 workers a 
day, the scale remained higher than the prevailing private 
rates, which had been kept at a low level by the local gov- 
ernment in order to control inflation. Consequently, private 
employers found it necessary to raise their wage levels in 
order to compete on the labor market. As it was a SCAP 
policy to maintain wages for Occupational Forces labor at 
a slightly higher level than the prevailing ones in order to 
attract the most efficient workers, such a general rise could 
not be officially recognized by the government and it was 
necessary for other employing agencies to resort to black 
market inducements such as extra rice rations.2> The use 
of such bonus compensations served to increase the disparity 
between wages of workers on Allied payrolls and those em- 
ployed by private or governmental agencies. 


In Hiroshima Prefecture, one of the agencies employing 
black market wage inducements was the Kure District De- 
mobilization Board, an organization created by the Jap- 
anese Government to liquidate former Japanese Naval prop- 
erty and complete demobilization of former Naval per- 
sonnel. Among its many related functions was the operation 
of tugs and harbor craft in the port of Kure. These tugs 
were used by the Allied (British) Navy and were indeed 
essential to the operation, Kure Base being the main supply 
point for troops stationed in that area. 


An order came from Tokyo, however, announcing that 
since most Navy demobilization was well under way, the 
Kure District Demobilization Board was itself to cease 


25. It was at this point that some of the hidden Japanese Army 
and Navy foodstuffs and stores, secretly distributed to private citi- 
zens in order to evade capture (supra) began to appear. All over 
Japan a mysterious supply of rice, used as a bonus to attract 
workers, suddenly came to the attention of the military govern- 
ment. Korean nationals under the protection of their citizenship 
began to seize supplies of former military food and to move it to 
their own warehouses, and Japanese police were helpless since no 
legal ownership of the stores could be demonstrated. 
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functioning. The first step in the process was to dissolve 
the industrial (tug and harbor craft) branch. The result 
was that a private corporation, the Harima Company, had 
to be formed to continue operation of these vessels. But 
when this was done, it was discovered that since the Harima 
Company did not own stocks of food which could be used 
as a wage supplement, 300 workers who had enjoyed this 
extra rice ration refused to work for the Company and be- 
gan to look for jobs elsewhere. 


The Allied Navy, which required that the tugs be op- 
erated continuously at all costs, announced that these work- 
ers would be placed on the Allied payroll. This would se- 
cure for them the highest wage level and also give them 
small food bonuses which the Japanese Government some- 
times issued to Allied Forces helpers as a special inducement. 


When this decision was reported to the Military Govern- 
ment Labor Officer for the area, he objected strongly on 
the grounds that tug operation was a function properly 
chargeable to the Japanese Government and not to the 
Allied Forces. Accordingly he called both the Eighth Army 
and SCAP for instructions, and, finding it impossible to 
communicate with either, he decided to suspend labor costs 
accounting and allocation until it could be determined which 
should be considered the employing agency. 


In the meantime, several hundred employees of the Kure 
Water Works, hearing of the Naval decision but not of the 
military government action in this case, threatened a strike 
unless they were dropped from the City of Kure payroll 
and entered as Occupational Forces workers. At this mo- 
ment, a failure in the water system supplying one of the 
Allied hospitals focussed attention on the disastrous effects 
of a stoppage in the water supply, and exerted a strong in- 
direct pressure to prevent the strike. The Engineers Section, 
British Commonwealth Occupation Forces, tentatively 
agreed to the workers’ demands. 


There was still no communication from SCAP, however, 
and the Labor Officer therefore issued a statement that 
workers would not be added to the Occupation Forces pay- 
roll before prior consultation with military government,?® 
and that workers serving in industries essential to the wel- 
fare of the Occupation Forces would be required under the 
terms of the surrender to continue work while arbitration 
was in progress. 


It will be observed that workers in closely related employ- 
ment tended to exert strong pressure for inclusion on the 
Occupation Forces payroll. 


“The extension of the bounty of Occupational Forces 
employment to cover functions not properly charged to 
the Occupation mission can result in eventually taking 


26. The normally delicate relations between tactical troops and 
military government were complicated in this situation by the fact 
that the Occupation Forces were British, and the military govern- 
ment unit was responsible on the same level of command to the 
Eighth Army. It was difficult for the lieutenant-colonel command- 
ing the military government unit to deal directly with the general 
in command of BCOF. 


over all functions of Japanese Government which involve 
the welfare of Occupational troops. This is considered an 
extremely undesirable position for the Occupational mis- 
sion in view of its objective of encouraging regeneration 
of Japanese initiative and democracy.?’ 


In a written memorandum to the units involved, the 
Labor Officer finally summarized his policy thus: 


“Tt is earnestly recommended that the standard to be 
applied in determining whether a given operation shall 
be performed by Japanese labor on Occupation payrolls 
should be as follows: If the operation would have been 
performed by the Japanese Government or by Japanese 
private initiative if the Occupation troops were not pres- 
ent, then it is not one properly chargeable to the Occupa- 
tional mission.” 


Since the operation of harbor craft had already been con- 
tracted for with the Harima Company, thus a matter for 
private initiative, and the supplying of water was a municipal 
function, thus one for the Japanese Government, both ac- 
tivities were excluded from Occupational responsibility in 
that area. When this policy was announced locally, the 
threats of strikes or walkouts were withdrawn and labor 
unions were free to engage in collective bargaining with 
their proper employers—the Harima Company and the City 
of Kure. In both cases substantial wage increases were eventu- 
ally authorized. 


In general, policy was created as it was needed: nation- 
ally, by agencies created for that purpose; locally, by agen- 
cies faced with problems not otherwise soluble for lack of 
definite instructions. 


There was but a faint trace of geographical organization 
in the fabric of the military government. Japan’s 47 pre- 
fectures included 176 cities, 1,761 towns and 9,202 villages, 
all of which had been afforded a fairly large degree of 
autonomy in local matters prior to the war. Wartime cen- 
tralization, employing local units as mere agents of the state, 
had not been by any means absolute. Maintenance of a 
large measure of national control over local functions had 
become increasingly difficult with the disintegration of 
Japan’s political economy under stress. Local emergencies 
demanded local initiative: indeed, in Japan’s greatest single 
wartime crisis, the bombing of Hiroshima, it was days be- 
fore any national aid could be provided to local administra- 
tors. To an ever-increasing degree, the seat of Japanese 
governmental authority was beginning to return to the pro- 
vincial areas from which, in Japan’s feudal past, it had 
originally been wrested: a development which many ob- 
servers felt could have been effectively employed in the en- 
couragement of local “grass roots” democracy. 


The SCAP decision to place local administrative units 
under tactical command instead of in direct line of military 
government authority tended further to accentuate the cleav- 


27. Monthy Labor Report for Marci, Hq. 76th Military Govern- 
ment Headquarters and Headquarters Co., April 15, 1946, p. 4. 
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age which had already developed between policy groups and 
operating units and between local and national governments. 
Civil affairs personnel in Tokyo wore the “GHQ” insig- 
nia, while those in the field shifted military assignment 
with each change in tactical troop ‘disposition. In spite 
of the intention of placing military government teams 
permanently in their respective areas, it was found expedi- 
ent to move them about. As late as February, 1946, dissi- 
dents complained that as yet no single military government 
team in the entire occupied area of Japan had remained in 
place for more than one month without suffering major 
changes in command, basic policy, or in geographical loca- 
tion. One officer, writing about this condition, stated that 
the military government units were being shuffled about like 
platoons on a drill field. The uncertainty of tenure of au- 
thority in their jurisdictional areas created further resent- 
ment on the part of the operating units, and a mutual dis- 
trust (always implicit in relations of “staff” versus “field” 
organizations) arose between headquarters and geographical 
units, abetted by incidents such as the following: 


Case Study II 


Introduction of Military Government 
to Shimane Ken 


After spending a month at Kofu, in Yamanashi Ken, the 
76th Military Government Company was ordered to pro- 
ceed to Yonago in Tottori Ken, to administer the prefectures 
of Tottori and Shimane. However, Colonel G., Command- 
ing Officer of the 76th Military Government Company, 
after an informal discussion with the Military Government 
Officer of X Corps, decided that since Yonago was not a 
prefectural capital it would be inconveniently located from 
the viewpoint of the prefectures to be administered. He 
therefore decided that it would be preferable to establish 
headquarters at Matsue, capital of Shimane, and send a de- 
tachment to the city of Tottori, capital of Tottori. 


On December 26, 1945, Colonel W., the Military Gov- 
ernment Officer of the 21st Regimental Combat Team sta- 
tioned in the area, gave orders to one of his subordinates, 
Major M., to proceed to Yonago and assume military gov- 
ernment responsibility for Shimane Ken. Colonel W. was 
not aware of the movement of the 76th Military Govern- 
ment Company to Shimane at this time. 


On December 23, however, orders had proceeded from 
the Military Government Officer, X Corps, a higher head- 
quarters, directing the 76th Military Government Company 
to assume control at Shimane. 


On December 30, the 76th Military Government Com- 
pany arrived at Matsue and established headquarters in ac- 
cordance with the informal agreement mentioned previously. 


On December 31, at 10:30 a.m., the Commanding Off- 
cer of the 76th Military Government Company, Colonel G., 
proceeded to the office of the Japanese Governor of Shimane 
with orders that he should comply with future directives 





issued by the 76th Military Government Company. 


At 2:00 p.m. the same day, Major M., producing orders 
from the 21st Regimental Combat Team, ordered the 
Governor of Shimane to comply only with directives from 
his office and to disregard all others, including those of 
Colonel G. 


On January 2, 1946, the Military Government Officer of 
X Corps rescinded all previous instructions and transferred 
Major M. to another area. These new orders stated that 
the 76th Military Government Company was to be quar- 
tered at Yonago. A request for clarification in light of the 
informal agreement to quarter at Matsue was sent by 


Colonel G. 


On January 9, a copy of a new set of instructions from 
the Military Government Officer, X Corps, placing the 
76th Military Government Company at Matsue and giving 
it military government responsibility for the area, was pre- 
sented to the Governor of Shimane with orders to comply 
with instructions from the 76th Military Government 
Company. 


Compounding this lack of sympathy between the policy 
formulating and the policy implementing groups was a 
political gulf which also separated the two camps: and 
again the personnel involved represented previously existing 
cliques. Ideologically, the army tradition is one of conserv- 
atism, perhaps because of its commitment to the status quo. 
The wartime influx of civilians brought remarkably little 
disagreement in the performance of military duties: for- 
tunately, politics is rarely involved in tactical operations. In 
military government, however, and especially in Japan, the 
impact of “civilian” politics upon “military” evinced another 
era of name-calling. The “young Turks” as the younger 
officers were called, impatiently snarled “to hell with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff,” thus expressing their full scorn of 
traditional Army politics.?8 


The “young Turks” feared that the long-term objectives 
of the Occupation had been negated in order to avert the 
growth of Communism. 


(It) had become necessary to create and support a 
firm and constructive government. It had also become ad- 
visable to retain some of the pillars of old Japan which 
we originally said we wanted to destroy” . . . “less openly 
we allowed the zaibatsu ... to retain (its) grip.” 


Newspaper correspondents joined the fray, and it was re- 
ported that “most correspondents in Tokyo can list half a 
dozen directives which had been shelved because the moment 
was ‘inappropriate.’ ”” Thus the Occupation was said to have 
“enabled the conservatives to take control of the Diet, the 
Government, and the Parties . . . knowingly we have allowed 
the Japanese Government to make a farce of our political 
purge directives. . . .”29 Even the New York Times noted 


28. Mark Gayn, Chicago Sun, September 4, 1946. 
29. Ibid., September 2, 1946. 
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that the “housecleaning” was “less drastic than originally 
had been in prospect.”3° 


The entire Occupation had been “whitewashed,” said 
free-lancer Gayn: 


“MacArthur’s champions, led by a sizable force of 
devoted public relations officers, proclaimed the entire Oc- 
cupation a success, because order had been maintained, 
hunger averted, and the cities dusted with prodigious 
quantities of DDT. MacArthur’s critics on the other 
hand, proceeded to belittle the short-range achievements 
of the Occupation because the long-range objectives seemed 
to have been abandoned.”3! 


Correspondent Parrott of the New York Times recorded 
the opinion expressed rather widely that “Americans, by 
working through the Yoshida Government, actually turned 
over Japan to the same reactionaries who ruled before and 
during the war.’’32 


At a conference held in Tokyo on May 23, the play of 
these two groups was evidenced. By then “most of the men 
who had championed (reform) (had) gone—or had been 
ordered—home. The men (then) in key positions (were) 
concerned primarily with the maintenance of an orderly, 
stable and conservative government.’ The conference, 
called to discuss the political purge directives of January 4, 
was closed to the press. It represented the “last major battle 
fought by the ‘young Turks.’” It was unsuccessful. The 
“military” element opposed the purge because it would pre- 
vent what one colonel called “the brains of the country” 
from continuing in office, and it was felt by these conserva- 
tives that the purge section of the Potsdam Declaration was 
“outmoded.” This group felt that “there might be a time 
when we shall want a strong Japan.” 


The opposing group had representatives among the officers 
of the Government Section and the Civil Information and 
Education Section of SCAP—the “civilian” elements of the 
Occupation. These men felt that they alone were endeav- 
oring to carry out the noble purposes announced upon Japan’s 
surrender. One of these officers described his disappointment 
at the turn of events in the following way: 


“T am a business man, a pretty important man in my 
home town. Chamber of Commerce and all that. I’m not 
a young man, but when the Army called for specialists, 
I volunteered. For three months now, I’ve been trying 
to get away from here. I simply can’t stand it. There’s 
a tremendous job to be done, and I desperately want to 
see it done. .. . But the thing going on here is beyond me. 
I tried to buck it ’ at I can’t. Do we really want to 
democratize Japan? Are we giving the Japanese people 
a lot of pretty phrases? . . . I’ve done a lot of thinking 
lately. I’m a conservative, but this thing in Japan is not 
my brand of conservatism.”34 


30. November 23, 1946. 

31. Mark Gayn, Chicago Sun, September 3, 1946. 
32. New York Times, December 14, 1946. 

33. Mark Gayn, Chicago Sun, September 4, 1946. 
34. Ibid. 


These, it seemed, were the same men who felt that they 
had never really been a part of the Occupation: 


“For reasons which may well stand a searching probe 
we never have allowed the personnel of the United States 
military government trained for the exacting tasks of 
Occupation to exercise its authority. And we have come 
to the point where officers, anxious to see that we won't 
lose in peace what we thought we won in war, are com- 
pelled to violate regulations to perform their jobs. It is 
worth noting that the best results in the provinces are 
achieved by men who consistently and openly exceed their 
authority.”’>> 


It was felt by these despairing “young Turks” that 
General MacArthur was surrounded by two _ influences 


“bidding for favor from His throne. One group, spear- 
headed by G-2 and most of the regulars, favors abandon- 
ing the purposes of the Occupation—which they never did 
support—and building Japan as a bastion against the Red 
tide. This means restoring Japan to the old boys. The 
other element, led by the Government Section, is plugging 
away for the fundamental reforms envisaged in the early 
directives. . . . As the good civilian-minded people go 
home and the military hacks stay on, the reactionary atti- 
tude naturally increases in influence.’3° 


This political conflict—the final division between the two 
groups—ultimately destroyed the “malcontent-young Turk” 
element. There were, of course, a few officers who man- 
aged to remain indifferent to political argument, and who 
did not become involved in the other informal patterns of 
response discussed above. Others sought and obtained dis- 
charges. Conflicts were settled by decision of the Supreme 
Commander, and those who felt outraged soon returned to 
the United States. A uniform policy was emerging. 


At one point it was feared that all disputes would be 
silenced by censorship. Reporters were barred from confer- 
ences, news was restricted, and in one instance a corre- 
spondent was pressured to reveal his news sources, at the 
same time being denied the use of counsel.3”? This situation 
was fortunately of short duration, but the “opposition” 
within the military government itself seemed to vanish. 


Thus, the Occupation finally achieved unity by the dis- 
solution of critical elements. The effects of the disunity of 
that first year, however, still remain to be known, studied 
and evaluated as potentially important factors in a critical 
period of the clash of one culture with another. 








35. Mark Gayn, “Japanese Journey,’’ Forum, Volume CV, 3, 
March, 1946. 


36. Quoted from a letter written by a highly placed and well 
informed officer of the “young Turk” group in Tokyo. 


37. New York Times, November 1, 1946: “Army Restricting News 
from Japan—Classifies All ‘Conferences’ As Secret—Limits U.S. 
Reporters’ Use of Data in Tokyo Press,” a story by Burton Crane. 
An editorial referred to the “dubious wisdom in the use of the 
occupational blue pencil on the Japanese press” as indicative of an 
illiberal policy. Id., October 26, 1946. 
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The Future in Perspective 


It is sometimes deviously hinted that our real objective 
in Japan was to create another Little America—this one 
under the aegis of a General rather than an Admiral. In 
retrospect, the first year of the Occupation certainly sug- 
gests that some fundamental culture changes were envisaged 
for the founders of the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere. 


A study of this period must start, as we have seen, with 
a consideration of the existing culture. There is no “zero 
point” in history, for most changes in the modern world 
take place in a culture rich in communal context. We wanted 
to destroy an existing military power, so we confiscated its 
cyclotrons and knives; we wanted to eliminate an existing 
despotism over public information, so we created press and 
radio codes; we sought to undo colonial policies which 
smacked of piracy and Elizabethan imperialism, so we re- 
patriated thousands of “displaced persons’ from former 
Japanese possessions. 


The administrative technique of this change can be di- 
vided into two aspects: the “planned” culture change, and 
those incidental or “unplanned” effects of our activities 
which were to alter both our own objectives and the culture 
with which we were working. It is a fact interesting to 
students of administration that the SCAP program envisaged 
the execution of the entire Occupation program by staff sec- 
tions working through the indigenous government. The es- 
tablished policy of SCAP was “to use, not support, the ex- 
isting government in Japan, and to permit and favor 
changes in the form of government initiated by the people 
or government in the direction of modifying its feudal and 
authoritarian tendencies,” although in the same breath the 
role of Allied staff sections was revealed: 


“On September 13, pursuant to SCAP directives Num- 
bers 1 and 2, the Japanese Imperial General Headquar- 
ters was disbanded and superseded by the Japanese War 
Department.”’38 


Japanese ministries frequently consulted the special staff 
sections, and indeed were encouraged to do so: “Close liaison 
and expedition is provided for through frequent informal con- 
ferences between special staff sections of these Headquarters 
and the appropriate bureaus within the Japanese ministries.’59 


Evidence of this collaboration may be seen in the new 
“democratic” Japanese Constitution—a document so full of 
American idioms and political theories that it was at first 
almost unintelligible to Japanese readers. Editorialists of 
the Christian Science Monitor rightly charged that it was 
originally written in English and then translated into Jap- 
anese—an opinion widely quoted by the Japanese press, 
which had not previously ventured to make the obvious 


38. Monthly Summary of Non-Military Activities, No. 1, p. 5. 
Emphasis added. 


39. Ibid., p. 3. 


suggestion itself.4° Other laws and administrative reforms, 
including civil service laws, labor legislation, and land tenure 
reform laws, were suggested and worked out with the co- 
operation of SCAP special staff sections. It is significant 
but not surprising that sometimes SCAP sections would 
mimeograph and distribute pieces of “legislation” which had 
not even been proposed in the Parliament as yet! 


It would be superficial to assert that it is counter to the 
objectives of democratization to prime the pump in this 
fashion. Obviously the installation of democratic institutions 
could not be successfully undertaken by men who have 
had no experience in political democracy and have not even 
made a particular study of it. Indeed, it may be doubted 
that even under the most favorable conditions can a viable 
democracy be created out of military defeat and occupa- 
tion. Whether a culture can support and maintain institu- 
tions foreign to it, which were not introduced as a result of 
an intrinsic need, but which came in as part of a costly and 
humiliating military defeat, is a problem no social scientist 
would undertake categorically to answer. Let us, then, avoid 
generalizations about the “best” means of introducing de- 
mocracy. The question is not whether the Occupation was 
“democratically” carried out, but what the cultural effects 
of its techniques were to be, and to what extent the “un- 
planned” effects might neutralize or alter its “planned” 
consequences. 


The “unplanned” culture changes that occurred included 
the unpredicted consequences of the planned program. The 
issuance of new constitutions, new legislation, administrative 
reforms, and limited civil rights through indigenous chan- 
nels was accompanied by native reactions which deserve close 
study. The actual implementation of these “planned” changes 
by local military government teams, under the conditions 
of isolation described above, provides a still further area 
for study and evaluation, for, as we have seen, the local 
administration was as varied as the organizational structure 
compelled it to be. It would be interesting to speculate how 
the Occupation authorities might have made use of their 
local personnel. 


No anthropologist will read these pages without drawing 
certain conclusions, for example, as to how the tonari-gumi 
could have been used as a valuable communications device, 
with local officers substituting for the wartime government 
agents in the monthly meetings. Such meetings could have 
been planned at SCAP, just as the Imperial Government 
once prepared outlines for them. Military government 
would have been the richer for such an opportunity to place 


40. Quoted in full in the Osaka Mainichi, March 19, 1946. Other 
Japanese newspapers also referred to this lack of intelligibility: 
the Hokkaido Shimbun, April 19, 1946 said: “It has the ‘smell of 
translation.’” Tokushima Shimbun, April 19, 1946, attacked it as 
a democratic instrument because of its non-democratic source (prob- 
ably referring to the Shidehara Cabinet) ; Kakoku Shimpo, Sendai, 
April 19, 1946, described it as “not clear.” For an authoritative 
American voice see H. S. Quigley, “Japan’s Constitutions: 1890 
and 1947,” American Political Science Review, Volume XLI, 5, Oc- 
tober, 1947, p. 873: “Obviously, no Japanese conceived or wrote 
the lines quoted from the new preamble.” 
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its policies before this all-inclusive social unit where it could 
receive on-the-spot reactions from spokesmen for rural. as 
well as urban families. As it is, the Japanese historian can 
feel assured that the traditional tonari-gumi meetings prob- 
ably have been held anyway, and discussion of Allied Oc- 
cupation has taken place without the benefit of the prestige 
of official recognition or the actual knowledge that could 
have been provided through existing military government 
agencies. 


The Japanese environment wherein these changes are now 
taking place is one of confusion and uneasiness. One diplo- 
mat concluded that “the Japanese are pulling the wool over 
our eyes just as they did before the war.’4! It is suggested 
that Japan’s “cleverest contact men” are exerting a “con- 
certed effort” to cut the Allied Occupation short and permit 
Japan to return to a world status and to international 
trading.” 


The motives behind the famous editorial in the Tokyo 
daily, Jiji Shimpo, may have been of this order. On October 
11, 1946, it dared to deny that MacArthur was a living 
god, describing such sentiments (including the one that 
MacArthur is a “reincarnation of the Emperor Jimmu’’) 
as “adoration that verges on idolatry.” Democracy, the edi- 
torial continued, means “freedom ;” 


“(It) asserts human rights and does not entail divine 
rights or the deification of personalities. If the conception 
that government is something imposed upon the people 
by an outstanding god, great man or leader is not rectified 
democratic government is likely to be wrecked. We fear, 
the day after MacArthur’s withdrawal, that some living 
‘god’ might be searched out in order to bring the sort of 
dictatorship that made the Pacific War. . . . Until this 
servile attitude is overcome, the opportunity afforded us 
of standing on our own feet and establishing a democracy 
will be shamefully wasted. It is only the nation with the 
independence of spirit to master its own fate that can 
really make democracy work.’’*3 


This editorial struck the fancy of other Japanese editors 
and it was reprinted widely. The English language Nippon 
Times published a version which included the following 
statement: 


“Not a few Japanese must once have esteemed Hitler 
as a person greater than Napoleon. More wished that a 
Hitler might emerge from among the Japanese. It may 
be assumed that many Japanese today are wishing for 
General MacArthur to take the leadership of the nation. 
It must be emphasized that unless and until the Japanese 
are cleansed of this servile concept, democracy in Japan 
will make no progress. Only a nation with enough guts 
to carve out a destiny for itself (sic) will be able to 


41. Christian Science Monitor, November 2, 1946, an article by 
Russell Brines. 


42. Ibid. 
43. Quoted in the New York Times, October 12, 1946. 


establish a democratic government and operate success- 
fully. The first step in the democratization must be to 
rid the nation of the habit of hero worship which has 
imbued the (Japanese) minds for the past twenty cen- 
turies.’”44 


Whatever the motives for publishing those statements, 
their effect is even more difficult to evaluate. Many Jap- 
anese readers doubtless regarded them as a sop to the Occu- 
pation authorities ; some perhaps considered them a good state- 
ment of Japanese liberal thought. But SCAP censors, who 
had passed the Jiji Shimpo editorial, reconsidered their de- 
cision and suddenly decided that it was objectionable. Al- 
though most of the papers were on their way to distribution 
centers, they were recalled and seized without explanation.*® 
Such an incident may have been of the greatest importance 
in the context of “democratic” reform. 


Conservatives among the Japanese continue their attempt 
to exert influence on the formation of Japan’s destiny. Their 
naivete is sometimes disarming, as in their innocent protest 
that “really and truly, Japanese leaders and people have 
never dreamed of perishing the government of, by and for 
the people from the earth!’4° Their influence continues to 
work in surprising and obscure ways: teachers have ‘“‘too 
many cousins” who exert pressure on prefectural commit- 
tee members to overlook past warmongering; discharged 
“purgees” are found on governmental payrolls in remote 
areas, sometimes holding more influential positions than be- 
fore.47 Many hope to secure SCAP disapproval of progres- 
sive movements by labelling them “Communistic.” 


The extent to which the Japanese political ideology is 
being affected by that of the Occupation officials, whether 
through planned or unplanned chain reactions, has never 
been calculated. Perhaps it is incalculable; surely it can be 
estimated. Local deviations from national norms, a_by- 
product of the administrative organization of our military 
government, may reflect some of the informal patterns in- 
troduced into Japan by the administrators; “malcontents” 
and “WPPA’s” may have survived that critical first year 
of the Occupation, as an outcrop against a future cultural 
landscape. Resentments and bitterness among administrators 
may have left distorted impressions of western political and 
cultural ideas. The improved methodology of the modern 
social scientist permits some evaluation of these indistinct 
phenomena today. An investigation of willed and involun- 
tary elements of culture change will provide a richer under- 
standing of civilization itself and of man’s creative role in 
human history. Such is the task still confronting the an- 
thropologist who would apply to human culture the lessons 
to be learned in Japan. 


44. Ibid., October 13, 1946. 


45. Brigadier General Charles A. Willoughby, later explained 
that “the article was not in good taste.’ New York Times, Octo- 
ber 20, 1946. 

46. John La Cerda, The Conqueror Comes to Tea, New Brunswick 
Press, Rutgers, 1946, p. 154. 

47. Burton Crane, New York Times, October 31, 1946. 
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Planning and Implementing 


Rural Welfare Programs 
Yang Hsin-Pao* 


The Planning Period 


Procedures for planning a rural welfare program are as 
varied as the definitions of the phrase, “rural welfare.” 
Diversities of socio-economic conditions throughout the 
world preclude any possibility of setting down iron-clad 
rules governing such procedures. The following suggestions 
are based on the personal experiences of the writer, who, in 
1947, was attached to the University Extension Services and 
supervised a Community Survey in Hui-Gei, a village near 
Fukien Christian University, Foochow, South China. While 
the events described herein proved useful to me, they are 
not intended to be all-inclusive as far as methods of program 
making are concerned. 


I 


It seems to me that the first step in planning a rural wel- 
fare program is a thorough understanding of the community 
in which the project is to be carried out. We regard a diag- 
nosis of the existing situation as a prerequisite of planning, 
and this entails a complete study of the community with 
respect to its social structure, its social and economic back- 
ground, and particularly its cultural background and the 
existing patterns of community organizations. The latter 
may serve as important guides in exploring channels for the 
implementation of the programs. While in advanced coun- 
tries the community survey has become a dispensable tool 
for social planning, such a technique still needs to be intro- 
duced into many countries in under-developed areas. We 
used this fact-finding process in Hui-Gei to discover ways 
and means of starting our extension program. 


In initiating this project we had several interesting ex- 
periences which are worth reporting. In the first place, the 
two women students who were assigned to do the work as 
partial fullfillment of their course requirements, showed 
strong resistance to the idea of studying such a small com- 
munity as Hui-Gei, questioning the real value of experi- 
menting in this village when larger towns were available for 
research. It took many lectures on the necessity of the scien- 
tific approach to community analysis to persuade the two 
students finally that we were on the right track. 


*Yang Hsin-Pao is Rural Welfare Officer in the Rural Welfare 
Division of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations. 


Then certain incidents occurred that showed us our sched- 
ule was too clumsy and inadequate to obtain all the necessary 
factual information we required, and we were forced to re- 
vise our original plans. Again our students were baffled 
because of the additional work involved in revision and the 
way in which we discarded much of the data we had 
gathered. 

In the course of initial field investigations, when making 
house to house calls our students found that most villagers 
refused to answer questions about their income and the 
amount of crops produced. The women of the village tended 
to laugh at “these silly students” who went around asking 
how many babies had been born and how many had died 
during the year, how much money was spent on weddings 
and funerals, the number and cost of offerings given to their 
Buddha, the amount spent on clothing, etc. To the question 
of clothing allowance, the usual good-natured comeback was: 
“Look at us! Do you think we have money for clothing? 
What a joke!” 

To our amazement, we had to spend a considerable amount 
of time re-educating our students to appreciate the value of 
careful and objective diagnosis, and helping our field work- 
ers shake off their preconceived ideas about sitting in an 
office and conducting rural reconstruction by long distance. 
We were also surprised at the strong resistance the villagers 
showed to being questioned. Finally, we had to employ 
school children, our agricultural night school students and a 
few local leaders, to go around the village explaining to the 
inhabitants that the students were not tax collectors for the 
local magistrate but were actually attempting to do some- 
thing for the village. 


II 


Selection and determination of certain immediate, limited 
objectives is also necessary: 

“The necessity for recognizing the integrated nature of 
welfare problems does not mean that it is possible, or 
indeed desirable, to attempt everything at once. If the 
limited resources usually available are spread thin, they 
may accomplish little or nothing. Frequently, more will 
be achieved by a concentrated attack on narrower ob- 
jectives.””? 


1. Essentials of Rural Welfare, Food and Agriculture Organiza- 


tion of the United Nations, Washington, D.C., 1949, p. 11. 
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Pilot or demonstration projects have been well-established 
in agricultural extension work in the United States, and 
they serve as object lessons in the spreading of new ideas 
and new methods. They can also be used as training centers 
for rural welfare workers. A similar experimental approach, 
as suggested in the pamphlet, might also be applied to “spe- 
cific, more limited problems such as improvement in rural 
hygiene, or land tenure, or the development of small-scale 
rural industries.”? The Sino-American Commission on Rural 
Reconstruction has plans for four demonstration areas in 
China. The Mass Education Movement has started another 
project in West China. FAO is cooperating with WHO in 
organizing a few pilot projects in India and Pakistan to 
demonstrate the benefits of malaria control on agricultural 
production and on the health, improved nutrition and gen- 
eral well-being of the people. All these movements indicate 
how rural welfare programs can be planned with a view 
to proving the educational value of pilot or demonstration 
projects, besides achieving the specific purpose for which 
such projects are intended. 


III 


Reliance on the expert advice of subject-matter special- 
ists is also essential, as their role in planning rural welfare 
programs is indisputable. One need only look at the lists of 
specialists in the United States Extension Services, and in 
experimental stations throughout the country to realize the 
important contributions being made to program planning 
by these well-trained and highly specialized people. How- 
ever, specialists have limitations with which we must always 
contend. In a previous study of the Cooperative Agricultural 
Extension Service of the United States, I found that certain 
specialists tend to develop a rather rigid pattern to which 
they try to force others to conform; there is a certain disin- 
clination to develop the flexibility required to make a pro- 
gram more attractive and acceptable to farmers. Also, it 
was found that specialists, especially those who deal with the 
physical aspect of extension, tend to be over commodity- 
conscious. In their effort to promote their special field they 
run the danger of neglecting to gear their specialized in- 
terest to the concept of the needs of the community as a 
whole. These observations may indicate merely the natural 
attitude of those whose training is specialized. It is certainly 
recognized that without expert knowledge and the constant 
reliance on specialists, program planning in rural welfare 
would be impossible. 


Experts and technicians serving in international agencies 
face an even tougher assignment than those at home. Usually 
they arrive at their destination to find the rural recon- 
struction program categorized as “urgent” and must be 
pushed through over a larger area than anticipated in a 
limited period of time. Consequently, they work under con- 
stant high pressure. But many of these people see the pro- 
gram through the pigeonhole of their professional interests. 
They have the “know-how” and they want to show it to 


2. Ibid., p. 19. 


the people in a hurry, and when the latter show slight re- 
sistance or conservatism they are labelled “ignorant.” A 
little patience would give these experts the “know-what,” 
that is, the ability to weigh the native viewpoint of the 
people with whom they must work. One personal experience 


may be given here as an illustration. 


During the early stages of our extension work in Foo- 
chow, we were setting up a poultry project for both experi- 
ment and extension purposes. Our poultry expert insisted 
on introducing leghorns, but little headway was made due 
to a tabu against raising, and even more important, eating, 
white birds. Consequently, the villagers showed no interest in 
breeding this Italian stock, and the plan was finally aban- 


doned. 


Discussing the problem of consideration for the native 
viewpoint, Anne O’Hare McCormick reported an equally 
amusing incident in the New York Times, May 2, 1949: 


ECA housing experts claimed that the Italians, by 
constructing houses with walls three times as thick as 
those to which we are accustomed, were wasting money. 
The experts asserted that they could build perfectly ade- 
quate houses for considerably less than the Italians were 
spending. But this custom was explained by a Tuscany 
landowner who, while he admitted that the solid two- 
family houses he provided for his tenants could not be 
built for less than $12,000, pointed out: 


“We expect our houses to last for 200 years. Further- 
more, ours is a different way of life from yours (Ameri- 
can), not geared to change, and while, of course, your 
methods are modern and efficient, and do us a lot of 
good, perhaps they are better suited to a place where 
people are on the move, than to an old land where we 
have to stay put and can’t replace things easily.” 


Elsewhere in her column, Miss McCormick wrote: 
“To barge in on another nation’s economy with pro- 
posals for reform requires enormous tact and pretty good 
assurance that the new plans will work. Occasionally, 
they don’t; very often they go against the grain. In eco- 
nomics as in politics we are inclined to take things out 
of their local context and put them into the American 
framework. This is unrealistic in both fields.” 


IV 


Another step in planning the program is to take every 
opportunity to “talk things over’ with the people of the 
community. Before we made any plans for Hui-Gei we 
spent a great deal of time talking with individuals and 
groups in the village. But we did not hold formal meetings 
to start off with, for although the villagers liked to talk 
they were very shy of formal gatherings. This attitude was 
the result of the behavior of visiting officials who arrived 
and called meetings which the people were often forced to 
attend. 


Our talking campaign was conducted in a very unortho- 
dox manne-. First we circulated among the villagers at 
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their so-called corner stores, and called on the farmers in the 
fields or in their homes. In the informal gatherings in the 
stores old and young people met in a casual manner to talk 
about the weather, the crops and market demands, swap 
news about marriage prospects, or Uncle Lin’s birthday 
celebration, and so on. Quite often the village elders would 
relate stories of the past glory of Hui-Gei, telling how in 
the good old days people had so much more to eat and to 
wear and so much less worry. Now everything was changed. 
The young people were being educated in the “new style,” 
and no longer respected their elders. 


We paid close attention to the elders, listening with re- 
spect to their opinions and refraining from comment. We 
sipped tea and cracked water-melon seeds, and we could 
always produce a package or two of cigarettes which came 
in handy as an inducement to friendly discourse on the part 
of the younger generation. (The old folk believed “paper to- 
bacco” to be poisonous and were content with their long 
bamboo pipes.) The groundwork for mutual understanding 
was slowly being built up in this way, and during the course 
of several such sessions we began to be accepted. However, 
we still did not give the slightest indication that we were 
there for a specific purpose. We were waiting for the op- 
portune moment and made no haste. 


The time for breaking the ice arrived one day when a 
comparison was drawn between the progress being made by a 
neighboring village and the one we were in: the other vil- 
lage had schools for the young; farmers there were on good 
terms with the magistrate and were able to borrow money 
at a low rate of interest; and as a whole the people seemed 
happier and in better condition. At this point, one elder 
suddenly remembered that some 10 or 12 years ago the 
“great school,” the University, had had a Rural Service 
Center in another village nearby, until the war began and 
all programs had been discontinued. 


“T wonder why they don’t start such a program again?” 
one of the men asked, ‘“We need help more than ever now.” 
This was the first relevant query to come to our attention, 
and we felt that the discussion was getting to the point. But 
we held our silence, not wanting to jump in too quickly. 


One rainy Saturday afternoon, we attended another infor- 
mal gathering, and while we smoked and sipped tea we waited 
for another opening for our initial “attack.” At this point, a 
young man arrived whom the writer had taught some 20 years 
previously. He belonged to the Liang Clan, a comparatively 
well-to-do family in the village, and was now working in 
Shanghai. Immediately upon recognizing the writer he be- 
gan to inquire about the possibility of help from the Uni- 
versity for the village. I answered casually, “Well, it all 
depends on whether you will do your part. We don’t know 
how much we can do, but we do know that we have nothing 
to give away free. Furthermore, we must first know what 
you think your needs and problems are and how your needs 
can be met by your own efforts.” 


“We can do nothing,” announced one elder. “Your great 
school has plenty of money, why can’t it do something for 


us?” We saw the old trick about to be played on us. They 
were ready to rely on us completely to do everything for 
them. We felt that it was time for some plain talk, and we 
opened our offensive. 


“It is a shame that the great school can’t help you to 
have as many advantages as the neighboring villages, but 
it is also a shame that Hui-Gei should be so close to us 
and yet none of you should want to profit by association with 
us. We have students in the Department of Rural Education 
who could teach you to read and write, among other things, 
but you refuse to come to our night schools; we have pro- 
fessors who could help you to improve your elementary 
school, but you insist you are too poor to have a good 
school for your young; we have agricultural experts who 
could help you to raise better rice crops, as well as potatoes, 
but you show no interest in learning. We feel sorry for you, 
but if we went to other villages, we would probably find a 
better reception awaiting us.” 


Our young friend denied this vehemently, and we con- 
tinued, “If that is the case, and if you really want to do 
something for the village yourselves, we suggest that a group 
of you meet with us and talk the whole thing over.” It was 
at the formal meeting held later that we finally decided to 
start work and to formulate programs with the full partici- 
pation of the villagers. 


The Implementing Period 


To make a plan is one thing, to make it work is quite 
another. I still remember one important admonition I re- 
ceived on program-making in extension work, namely, “Plan 
your work, work your plan.” 


According to personal experience, the best way to imple- 
ment a plan is to set up a succession of targets or goals to 
which separate moves are directed. To quote from the pam- 
phlet, “The closer the goals are to the present, the more 
specific and concrete they can be—and the more limited or 
partial will be the objectives.” In our extension program in 
Foochow, after consulting the people we decided to divide 
our work into several stages or “moves,” as in a chess game. 


I 


Our first move was to improve and strengthen the local 
elementary school. Children between the ages of six and 
15 constituted 20 percent of the total village population, 
and yet the vast majority had never attended school. After 
consulting with local leaders we approached the magistrate, 
who gave us substantial financial support and provided a 
principal and two teachers; the college assigned seven stu- 
dents from our extension office to serve as part-time teachers. 


We started our Spring, 1948, term off with a bang. From 
the first-graders to the sixth all felt happy and excited at 
the prospect of attending their own school. The villagers 
were proud of their achievement and for the first time many 
of them began to feel self-respect. 
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Our second move was directed toward the older youths. 
There was a large group who had passed the elementary 
school age and were now working. We talked to a few 
boys and found they were unhappy about the poverty-stricken 
condition of their village. Again by the slow yet sure educa- 
tional approach we worked with them, arousing their in- 
terest in achieving some degree of improvement by their 
own efforts. We organized an agricultural night school for 
this group and set up three classes with 12 young people in 
each class, meeting five nights a week. They were hungry 
for land, so a part of the college property was assigned to 
each “cooperator,” who received potato seedlings and fer- 
tilizer from our office. Under our close supervision, these 
three teams proceeded to make good use of this piece of 
land. Besides raising potatoes, these young people also took 
up other constructive community projects such as road- 
building, tree-planting and the improvement of the school 
grounds. We also started them on poultry, rabbit and milk- 
goat-raising projects; experiments with new kinds of vege- 
tables, fruit trees, reforestation, small-scale irrigation, or- 
ganization of local cooperatives, etc. All these projects indi- 
cated possible angles for the further development of our 
experiments. 

Our third move was to deal with heaith problems. Little 
could be done for the village as a whole due to the shortage 
of funds and personnel, so we gave our immediate attention 
to the school children and to the young adults in our agri- 
cultural night school. Health education was put on the cur- 
riculum of both the elementary and night schools, and pre- 
ventive injections were given to the pupils. The University 
clinic was also opened to the sick of the village. 

Our fourth move was greeted with interest by the fair 
sex of the village. Naturally, we were not able to apply the 
same techniques to the females as we had to the males. The 
old women, like their male contemporaries, were conserva- 
tive and skeptical so we left them alone for a while and 
concentrated on the girls and younger women. Since they 
were shy of mixing with the men and boys, we sent two 
women students to interview them at home and to advise 
them that our educational service was free to all who cared 
to attend. Within a short time a local leader was chosen and 
meetings were held twice a week in her home. The simple 
handicrafts, such as knitting, had most appeal to the par- 
ticipants, but other educational activities including home 
management, health improvements and even singing were 
also fully encouraged. 

In the late spring of 1948, the village held a community 
dinner which was attended by all the local leaders and the 
extension people, together with a group from the agricul- 
tural night school and, to our great satisfaction, two of our 
girls. The latter were extremely shy and looked slightly un- 
comfortable, but their presence set a distinct record for the 
village of Hui-Gei and we began to feel at last that our 
efforts to promote rural extension had not been in vain. 


II 


Another fundamental approach to rural welfare work is 
to enlist local leadership to the greatest extent possible. 


In our extension program in Foochow we followed this 
principle with considerable success. During the course of our 
planning and over the whole period of operation we relied 
upon local leaders, especially on one, Chieh Ko, who ferried 
his sampan from the University jetty to Hui-Gei. 


One memorable evening, Chieh Ko called a small group 
of local “head-men” to his home and invited us to join them. 
He served us tea and cigarettes and we joked about the 
fact that he could afford to entertain us from the proceeds 
of our fares, but we showed no particular anxiety to intro- 
duce the agenda of the meeting. Finally, Chieh Ko raised 
his voice and asked the guests what they thought about 
starting to improve conditions in the village. They immedi- 
ately responded by expressing willingness to accept any 
suggestions we had to cffer. We restated our position, in- 
dicating that we did not plan to do everything for them, 
and we made it quite clear that we would be willing to help 
only on condition that they put their shoulders to the wheel 
first. 

During this meeting, the elders talked very freely and 
finally agreed that the first project should be an elementary 
school for their children. Next on their list came the raising 
of the living standards of most of the villagers. Ignorance 
and poverty were their public enemies. What could they do, 
we were asked, and we replied that they must act as a group. 
That night we began to help the local leaders to organize. 
Chieh Ko was elected chairman of the board of managers of 
the local elementary school, while other members were chosen 
from different clans of the village. 


Of prior importance was the securing of the magistrate’s 
cooperation and financial help, so we took Chieh Ko to visit 
the Hsien office (county seat). We asked the magistrate if 
the local government would help, and he asserted that they 
would pay half the expenses if the other half were raised 
locally. Our leader, Chieh Ko, realizing that his visit to the 
magistrate had raised his prestige in the village, threw him- 
self wholeheartedly into carrying out the first project on the 
program. 


Another approach we used was to channel our consulta- 
tion through the different local authorities, giving due 
recognition to the positions held by the village elders. One 
interesting incident can be cited as an illustration. 


In our attempt to strengthen the local elementary school 
we had to raise money from local sources. Chieh Ko called 
a village-wide meeting in the Lin’s Ancestral Hall, and by 
the time the meeting was due to begin the hall was jammed. 
The Chairman was my former student from Shanghai and 
the meeting began smoothly with various proposals being 
made on ways of collecting money within the village. The 
head-man of Lin’s clan was asked to contribute a part of 
his monopoly of the Ancestral Hall rice, and he agreed to 
give a fourth. But the Chairman insisted that one-half be 
donated, and the debate at this point became very heated, 
those belonging to the Lin Clan supporting their Elder. 
The opposing camps argued and shouted, but both the Lin’s 
Elder and the Chairman remained adamant. 


Suddenly the Lin’s Elder rose, and taking his cane in 
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one hand and dragging his grandson along with the other, 
he proceeded to leave the hall. The writer immediately ran 
to the door, and gripping the Elder’s arm, pleaded with him 
to return and see if a compromise could not be reached. 
Lin regarded me for a moment and ‘then reluctantly re- 
traced his steps announcing, “Were it not for the presence 
of the school teacher I would go home, leaving the whole 
village to you youngsters!’’ After that incident, the meeting 
continued uninterrupted until midnight. Compromises were 
reached and, finally, substantial results were forthcoming 
from our first financial campaign. Uncle Lin threw in his 
full support with no further complaints. 


The major importance of education in implementing any 
program is not only to show people how to do things but to 
change their ideas on what should be done. Educational 
process should be used to modify some standards and to 
show the value of accepting others that are new to those 
concerned. 


Finally, no program for rural welfare will be successful 
unless the whole movement is imbued with an abiding faith 
in the common man and a genuine desire to aid our fellow 
human beings. “What can we do for suffering humanity ?” 
has become the common cry of our town-bred orators, al- 
though in their hearts they are not interested in really find- 
ing out the answer. Meetings are held and broken up; con- 
ferences are called and adjourned; the net result is a few 
resolutions on paper which are soon filed away. Plans are 
made, but who is there to carry them out? 


Conclusion 


In this paper we have tried to emphasize that our posi- 
tion on rural welfare programs throughout the world 
should be to take the social and cultural approach to rural 
communities and their problems. Two projects now in prep- 
aration in our Rural Welfare Division at FAO are worth 
mentioning in this respect. 


One project scheduled for this fall is the calling of a re- 
gional meeting on cooperatives in the Far East. This con- 
ference is designed to promote the exchange of information 
and judgment on problems and methods among those actu- 
ally engaged in cooperative work. This exchange of ideas 
and experiences will provide a means by which problems in 
cooperation can be diagnosed. Member governments partici- 
pating are invited to prepare statements covering, as far as 
possible, such items as the existing local types of coopera- 
tives in their countries; the main difficulties and problems 
they face in developing the cooperatives; methods adopted 
to overcome these difficulties; present structure for promot- 
ing and developing cooperatives; practices adopted to guide 
and regulate their activities, etc. 


The agenda of the meeting will be built around each 





country’s statements, thus giving representatives,.the beniéfit 
of hearing what has been done in countries otheFethanvtheir 
own. Finally, we will discuss plans for the dev 





considerably from the usual international conference where 
the schedules are crowded with outside experts telling people 
what to do and how to do it, with little opportunity afforded 
to listen to another worker’s stories and profit from his 
experiences. We also provide the opportunity to hear two 
or three of the most significant experiments in the field of 
cooperatives, touching on methods of promotion, education, 
training, developing new fields such as malaria control, co- 
operative purchase and use of machinery, multi-purpose co- 
operative societies and other approaches to rural reconstruc- 
tion generally. We start with no preconceived ideas as to 
the function of cooperatives or how they should be operated. 
We approach the problem from the grass roots—under- 
developed areas where their importance to the welfare of 
the community may be vastly more significant than in the 
so-called advanced countries. 


The same principle governs our second project, which is 
to be a discussion meeting on agricultural extension and 
other related educational approaches for improving the well- 
being of rural populations. This meeting is to be held in 
Costa Rica late this summer. On the agenda, we shall deal 
with such important topics as major specific needs to the 
satisfaction of which extension or related educational ap- 
proaches should be directed; main factors giving rise to these 
needs or presenting obstacles to their solution; existing atti- 
tudes, customs and organizations to be taken into account 
or utilized in furthering extension activities; significant 
developments in agricultural extension and other related 
educational approaches in Latin America and elsewhere. 


We believe it is better to defer discussion of extension 
techniques and organization until the latter part of the con- 
ference, thus eliminating the danger of putting too much 
emphasis on an established pattern which has proved suc- 
cessful in one particular country or area. Again, we follow 
the cultural approach, first becoming acquainted with the 
problems arising from a local situation, then listening to 
other reports about programs and methods developed to 
meet specific local needs, then studying the organizational 
structure and methods; and finally by group thinking and 
appraisal, considering methods to improve existing conditions 
and to help solve current problems. We do not pretend to 
have a monopoly on expert knowledge. Respecting the vari- 
ous aspects of rural life as we do, we certainly would not 
attempt to impose any “imported” superstructure on the 
meeting. We believe that agricultural extension is a type 
of education. To be really effective it should evolve within 
the framework of each country’s own culture. The same 
principle should govern all kinds of rural welfare programs. 
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The Indian Bureau and Self-Government: A Reply 


John Collier* 


Dr. John Embree’s article on American Indian matters,' 
and your editorial remarks concerning it, have to be dealt 
with. The reasons are both practical and intellectual. I com- 
mence by stating my high regard for John Embree in those 
matters, mostly Far Eastern, of which he has authentic 
knowledge, and for Human Organization, a publication of 
which I make use all the time. I then remark: Embree’s 
American Indian article contains extreme misinformation 
and non-information, and with innocent intention supports 
a number of legislative raids against Indian social rights and 
property which currently are under way. Your editorial re- 
marks add an oblique sort of support. 


Toward American Indians, the American man-on-the- 
street always has known all he needed to know to declare 
himself on policy. The man-on-the-street (who is the Con- 
gressman) now takes in the human globe in his all-knowing 
know-how premises. Social anthropologists and sociological 
journals are expected to be somewhat more modest and 
more factually attentive. The expectation in the present case 


is not fulfilled. 


This communication contains four sub-sections: (1) 
Falseness of the War Relocation Authority analogy when 
applied to Indians; (2) Misinformation and non-informa- 
tion concerning the Indian Bureau, and oblivion toward his- 
tory; (3) Inert ideas and cultural lag in policy prescription; 
and (4) What sort of legislative enterprises Dr. Embree 
unwittingly supports. 


(1) W.R.A. Analogy. This is central to most of Embree’s 
argument. The analogy is in fact an almost total antithesis. 
The Japanese-American evacuees were forcefully herded 
into concentration camps, confined there for some three 
years, and then told to go home or disperse. The Indians, 
typically, are self-assembled on their home grounds of cen- 
turies; are the owners of their homes and lands; and are 
functioning there under contractual arrangements with the 
United States—arrangements procured at heavy material as 


well as spiritual cost to the Indians. A more complete non- 
analogy than W.R.A. could hardly be chosen. 


(2) Misinformation, etc. concerning the Indian Bureau. 
Particular instances are hardly adequate here; it is Embree’s 


*John Collier was formerly Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
United States Department of Interior. 


1. “The Indian Bureau and Self-Government,” by John F. Embree, 
Human Organization, Volume VIII, No. 2, Spring, 1949. 


whole conception that is anachronistic. But I will begin with 
particular examples. The Indian prohibition statute, hoary 
and senile with years, is an act of Congress, not (as stated 
by Embree) a regulation of the present or past Indian 
Bureau. The Bureau through several administrations has 
sought its repeal or its change to local option. The Bureau 
could be wiped out tomorrow and the prohibition statute 
would remain.—The franchise for Indians has nothing to do 
with the continuing or ending of the Indian Bureau; all 
Indians possess the franchise now.—The authority of the 
Indian Bureau to restrict travel in Indian country was re- 
pealed in 1933, and had been a dead letter many years be- 
fore then.—These are elementary facts, of which no one 
writing on Indians should be ignorant. 


Intrinsically, these misinformations are not important. 
The fundamental anachronisms of Embree’s paper, however, 
are important precisely because they are the man-on-the- 
street’s anachronisms which now a social anthropologist gives 
forth as his own. 


The Indian Bureau or Indian Service, as one would gather 
from reading Embree’s paper as a whole, is a homogeneous 
entity exercising authority over Indians and holding them in 
dependency. That is the sort of entity the Indian Service 
was, by intention and in fact, in 1900 and even in 1920. To- 
day, and for nearly two decades, the Indian Service is hetero- 
geneous in the extreme; scarcely is even an entity at all; 
exercises a very slight authority in limited areas of Indian 
life, and no authority at all over thousands of Indians who 
use its services; and holds in dependency only those few 
aged, orphans, etc., whom social security and the State wel- 
fare agencies do not reach. (For qualification, see the second 
last paragraph of this article. ) 


Here, Embree’s non-information is crucial because it 
leads him to prescriptions that have no practical meaning. 
Let me be specific: 


Embree writes of some (future) administrative skill that 
will be needed to transfer Indian matters from the Indian 
Service to other Federal departments, states, etc. That skill 
has been operating for half a lifetime. It has transferred 
Indian education and health responsibility to Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, California, largely to Oregon and Washington, 
and to hundreds of school districts in other states. What 
agencies serve Indians in social security? The Federal and 
State social security boards. Where did the Soil Conserva- 
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tion Service originate? In demonstrations on Indian lands, 
thence broadening to the nation, and still used by Indian 
Service to the limit of possibility. Who directs the Indian 
medical service? The United States Public Health Service. 


What is the really distinguishing aspect of Indian Service 
in the years since 1934? It is local community organization, 
under the terms of the Indian Reorganization Act and 
outside its terms; and one of its core features is a system 
of agricultural and industrial credits of the cooperative and 
credit-union type which has loaned over $13,000,000 to In- 
dians on the strength of character and of productive plans; 
of this sum, less than one-tenth of one per cent has been lost. 
Another of its features is a system of livestock loans-in-kind, 
which has revolutionized the Indian cattle industry in 15 
years. More than 200 Indian tribes are thus “serviced” by 
Indian Service; all are free to withdraw themselves when 
they will, and none have withdrawn. 


In all areas except one, geographically, and one, function- 
ally, Indian Service has changed (and this was more than a 
decade ago) from an institution homogeneous, concentrated 
and authoritarian, to one very heterogeneous and diverse, 
and dispersed, and a matter of voluntary action or nothing; 
and from an agency whose dynamic was centripetal to one 
whose dynamic is centrifugal. I touch upon these two ex- 
cepted areas below, but here point out: The notion of stages 
of wholesale termination (such as five years on the West 
Coast, 10 years in the Plains, 15 years in the deserts) would 
have had some sort of practical meaning 25 years ago, but 
has no practical meaning now. Terminate what—whether 
abruptly or by schedule? The credit system, by universal 
acclaim one of the world’s models of cooperative credit? 
The cattle pooi? The Johnson-O’ Malley act system of trans- 
ferring Indian responsibility to States and Counties? The 
conservation work on range-lands and timber-lands? The 
processes of consolidating checkerboarded holdings which have 
brought many hundreds of thousands of acres of Indian 
lands from uselessness to economic use? The experimentation 
of the Arts and Crafts Board? The system of interchanging 
Indian-life data with Latin-American countries? The com- 
munity organization enterprise which has freed and canal- 
ized the social energies of some 200 tribes and bands? The 
schools which local subdivisions of government have not the 
money or organization to operate? The distributive coopera- 
tive development now embracing half a hundred Eskimo com- 
munities? These things are what Indian Service is. Pro- 
posals to terminate them as a matter of system in five, 10 
and 15 years have no intellectual relevancy and only one 
functional use. That use is to help sanction the Congres- 
sional leaning toward denying moneys for such creative and 
non-institutional uses while appropriating generously for big 
boarding schools, big hospitals, big roads, and like facilities 
of fetish value and pork-barrel service. 


(3) Inert ideas and culture lag in policy prescription. 
I would remind you that Whitehead remarks (in The Aims 
of Education) that even the brightest revolutionary minds 
are addicted to inert ideas and culture lags. What follows, 
therefore, is not derogatory toward John Embree or Human 


Organization. In Embree’s paper and in the editorial com- 
ment there seems to be a haunting of culture lag which em- 
braces more than a transposition to present Indian Service of 
mental images true in 1920 and false in 1949. 


This more generalized culture lag, implicitly saturating 
in Embree’s paper and in the editorial comment, is an Ameri- 
can stereotype, quite ancient and once upon a time func- 
tional, and at present rampageously abroad in our land. In 
an earlier discussion of Indian matters I called this stereo- 
type the “equalizing fallacy.” It really goes honorably back 
to John Locke, whose metaphysic still encapsulates much of 
social science though physical science has burst out from it. 
Perhaps a community organization debate of 1912-1915 will 
suggest what I am referring to. Mary Follett, of Boston, 
insisted: The community is multitudinous in levels and 
fronts and inner mainsprings; the only communal synergy 
worth having is one of many synergies constructed by un- 
destroyed diversities; and that is American history and des- 
tiny. Edward J. Ward, of Rochester, insisted: The only 
good community is a homogeneity; community organiza- 
tion’s purpose is to cast all of the (diverse) kingdoms old 
into another mold, single and homogeneous; the individual 
within his own identifiable and differing group is not yet an 
American, and he must be saved; that that is American his- 
tory and destiny. 


It is the E. J. Ward view which did and does prevail in 
the American mass mind, while the Mary Follett view tri- 
umphs in American practice. Farm subsidy and farm pres- 
sure groups are extremely American, but are condemned by 
the stereotype. The G.I. Bill of Rights is American but the 
stereotype manages to forget it. Labor is clothed with statu- 
tory exemptions; so is the joint stock company; so is the 
church; while statutory protection and privilege accretes 
year by year for orphans, old people, blind people, jobless 
people, retired government employees, Congressmen and ex- 
Congressmen, professional groups too many to name, and the 
inhabitants of whole regions of the country like T.V.A. 


Social and cultural pluralism seems to be unkillably in 
the nature of human beings; and it would appear that our 
hope is not the E. J. Ward kind but the Mary Follett kind, 
the hope for social science and social art which will know 
how to cherish diversity while insinuating universality into 
each stubborn part, and moving toward synergies which con- 
serve the energy-providing and quality-providing components. 


But the inert idea, the culture lag and stereotype, is 
insistent yet. It knows better than to assail the G.I. Billi 
of Rights, the Social Security Act, farm price underwriting, 
the T.V.A., or even the immunity of church properties from 
taxation. It knows better than to demand that government 
contracts with the holders of tax-exempt war bonds shall be 
violated. But there is poor Lo, the Indian. He holds treaty 
guarantees, statutory guarantees like those of the Indian 
Reorganization Act, Supreme Court guarantees like the John 
Marshall and successor decisions; and among the statutory 
guarantees which he holds are those safeguarding his com- 
munal political and industrial organizations; while among 
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his sheer, unguaranteed privileges are access to the Indian 
credit system, the Indian cattle-pool, the Arts-and-Crafts 
Board know-how. The stereotype asserts that some of these 
guarantees and privileges are bad, while some are less-bad 
but each and all produce segregation, “dependency,” un- 
freedom, un-Americanism. Before or following some more re- 
search work, let them all perish, to the end (in your edi- 
torial words) that the Indian may enjoy “the achievement 
of freedom and equality along with the rest of us.” Along 
with the rest of us divested of our privileges, our history and 
our differences, in a de facto American society pulverized and 
leveled to the ground? No, this is not suggested; it is just 
Indians we are talking about. 


I leave it to readers to decide whether the immediately 
above remarks justly apply to Embree’s discussion. But two 
relevant items I do mention. One is quaint rather than prac- 
tically serious, the other is deadly serious. 


Anthropologists, Embree suggests (the few of them who 
take responsibility in Indian welfare issues) are “allies of 
the Indian Service vested interest,” motivated by “fear of 
the loss of their Indians. (How can we do field work if 
Indian reservations disappear?)” According to Embree’s 
presumption, running throughout his paper, that social In- 
dianhood, singled out for application of the historical stereo- 
type, is nothing but a deficit quantity, the rather insulting 
assignment of motive to fellow-anthropologists is logical. If 
they partake of Embree’s underlying assumption, their mo- 
tivation must be the kind which he ascribes, to preserve their 
specimen from contamination or dispersal. My present recol- 
lection brings the following names within his derogation: 
Franz Boas, Alfred L. Kroeber, Frederick Hodge, James 
Mooney, Bronislaw Malinowski, Clyde Kluckhohn, Burt and 
Ethel Aginsky, Laura Thompson, Manuel Gamio. The list 


of zealots for mummification could be somewhat expanded. 


Passing to the second and deadly serious item: ‘Private 
ownership of land,” avers Embree, “by individuals or cor- 
porations, is a basic tenet of American culture, and we should 
presumably allow it to all American citizens, even Indians.” 
(Italics mine.) Franz Boas, in 1922, narrated to me his in- 
terview as a young man with Carl Shurz, Secretary of the 
Interior in the early 1880's. Shurz, eminent for intelligence 
and moral integrity, was proclaiming and was enforcing on 
Indians a philosophy and program which Embree’s present 
words restate in all its nuances of intellectual error. Indians 
were “excluded from a basic tenet of American culture,” 
and must be included. Boas expounded to Shurz that every 
acre of Indian land already was in “private ownership, by 
individuals or corporations,” and that to enforce a crippled 
and ephemeral pseudo-ownership through land allotment 
not only would bring wholesale looting upon the Indians, 
and economic and social ruin, but would deny them their 
basic, truly aboriginal (and also, legally guaranteed) ‘“‘in- 
clusion in this basic tenet of American culture.” Boas went 
away frustrated, and across the next 50 years witnessed the 
loss of 90,000,000 of the best Indian acres to whites through 
“land individualization.” True, some of his specimens be- 


came mangled and dispersed in the process, but his motive 
for intervening, and his somewhat cynical sadness 40 years 
later, were not of the ascribed museum variety. 


The above incident brings me to (4) the sort of legisla- 
tive enterprises Dr. Embree’s paper unwittingly supports. 
These enterprises mount up to an all-out assault against In- 
dian contractual rights, property rights and social rights. 
Some of them are being hesitatingly resisted by an Interior 
Department grown unsure as to its own orientation; some 
are not being resisted by the Department. If there is over- 
intensity in this article, and impatience toward a scientist and 
a journal I greatly respect, it is due to a knowledge of these 
legislative wrecking enterprises, the way they are not be- 
ing resisted, and the intellectual presumptions which 
sanction them. They are the presumptions which saturate 
Embree’s article and concretely emerge into nearly every 
paragraph of it, and I need not repeat what they are. The 
wrecking enterprises extend from local cases, like Senator 
McCarran’s renewed effort to transfer the Pyramid Lake 
Indian lands, court-decreed to the Indians, to some white 
constituents actually named in his pending bill; to wide- 
embracing cases, like the attempt to deny to Alaska’s In- 
dians the title to their lands; to wider-reaching cases, seek- 
ing to renew the statutory individualization of the Indian 
corporate properties and to deny Indian services to Indians 
born hereafter. They include Section 9 of the Navajo-Hopi 
rehabilitation bill, “equalizing” these tribes by forcing them 
under the State laws and under the unlimited jurisdiction 
of State and local white courts. Largely ignored by the press, 
half-heartedly regretted by the Interior Department, spottily 
and platonically resisted by the organizations of white friends 
of the Indians, promoted in Congress by lobbies whose mem- 
bership (as more and more generally is the case now) in- 
cludes members of Congress: these enterprises, actually, ter- 
rifyingly threaten the ruin of Indian tribes, and the extinc- 
tion of much creative enterprise, within the twelvemonth 
ahead. It is not a time, with whatever disinterestedness, to 
indulge in publicly supporting these interlocked enterprises. 


I mentioned in the foregoing that there is one functional 
area and one geographical area where Indian Service has 
not yet changed from that historical condition which Embree 
places in the present. The functional area is the continuing, 
at an extravagant cost, the holding in trust and admin- 
istering of the hundreds of thousands of fractionated alloted 
heirship lands. Congress denied to Indian Service the au- 
thority to consolidate the atomized parcels into manageable 
blocks while protecting all individual equities in them. There- 
fore, Indian Service goes ahead with operations which it 
laments, hoping against hope that the mutilated and an- 
nulled values yet may be saved for Indian use. The geo- 
graphical exception-area—a very important exception—is the 
Navajo reservation and tribe. There, a denial of social reali- 
ties, tacit and explicit in its formulation, is found as once it 
was found in all the Indian country. There is not space 
here for the details. I have stated them in a letter to 
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Congressman Fernandez of New Mexico, published in the 
Congressional Record, August 10, 1949. 


One final remark. Your editorial suggests the need for 
researches, which will be costly. Research is needed; it would 
not have to be costly if Indian Service should invite learned 
societies and individuals to converge their field-study pro- 
grams toward practical issues, with assurance of genuine 
and continuing administrative cooperation. Bearing upon 
this subject, however, is that of research already completed 
but not utilized. In the Navajo-Hopi case, for example, co- 


(Editors’ Note: We asked Dr. Embree if he wished to reply 
to Dr. Collier’s remarks. Dr. Embree’s rejoinder follows.) 


It is with some trepidation that I venture to differ in any 
way on matters concerning Indian affairs with so great an 
authority as John Collier, a man for whom I have great 
admiration not only because of his accomplishments in lib- 
eralizing the Indian Bureau in the thirties but also because 
of his broad humanistic endeavors on behalf of ethnic minor- 
ity groups wherever they may exist in this sad post-war 
world. Indeed, I had thought that we were in substantial 
agreement on most major points. I still think that this is so. 
Some of the disagreement comes from argumentation at 
cross-purposes, each of us using the same examples to prove 
different things. Semantics again? 


In regard to WRA, for instance, (Dr. Collier’s point 1) 
I thought I had made it clear in footnote 2 that I was 
aware of the differences in the functions of that organization 
and the Indian Bureau. The reason for citing from WRA 
and other cross-cultural administrative experience was to 
bring out the recurrent features of this type of administrative 
organization and, in particular, the ways in which members 
of an agency expanded thzir functions on behalf of their 
dependent people, and how the people themselves became 
gradually more rather than less dependent. (Incidentally, 
in the one WRA center, Poston, administered for a time 
by the Indian Bureau, the Commissioner himself exhorted 
the people to build a permanent community in the desert, 
and the ratio of appointed personnel to evacuees was notably 
higher than in other centers. Poston could easily have be- 
come a permanent Japanese reservation with all that that im- 
plies if WRA had not worked hard to avoid it.) 


In regard to Dr. Collier’s point 2, concerning my errors 
and omissions, my reference to liquor prohibition was 
wrong, i.e., it is a federal law, not an Indian Bureau regu- 
lation. However, I believe Dr. Collier would agree that 
it had the support of the Bureau when enacted and that if 
the Bureau had been so inclined it could have been re- 


operative research has thrown light which would be decisive 
if used. It is not used or heeded; the research documents 
are not made required reading for field or headquarters 
staffs and even less are they called to the attention of the 
commiittees of Congress. There are many other cases of valid 
research administratively cast by. And one of the many con- 
sequences is that Indians and Indian Service find themselves 
assailed through generalizations somewhat new in verbiage 
but ancient in concept and effect, and based neither on docu- 
mentary nor on field research: generalizations like the one 
treated in this article. 


pealed. Indians now possess the franchise, thanks in part to 
the efforts of Dr. Collier, but they are a long way from 
having a proportionate share in the activities of some federal 
agencies authorized by the law-makers for whom they may 
have voted. So far as I know, there is no statement in my 
article that the Bureau restricts travel. 


I certainly agree with Dr. Collier’s remarks on the di- 
versification and evolution within the Bureau and in various 
Indian communities as noted toward the end of his point 2. 
Much of this development is a direct result of Dr. Col- 
lier’s own imaginative leadership some years ago. This 
raises a point I had assumed the professional reader would 
understand, namely, that the whole situation is a complex 
one and that any simple time schedule crudely applied would 
be tragic. One of my points was that the Bureau itself 
should make more active dynamic plans for the self-liquida- 
tion of its managerial functions in order to prevent some 
later over-hasty move as a result of outside pressure. The 
complexity of the problem does not lessen the need for con- 
structive planning in regard to its solution. 


As for local community organization, which Dr. Collier 
discusses briefly, this is the one point where we are in any 
real disagreement. I do not feel that local self-government 
can be made to work from above and as a result of outside 
governmental advice—advice from officials of the same agency 
that controls many of the special benefits given to the groups 
advised. 





I certainly agree that we all suffer from ideological culture 
lags—and that many of these lags surround our thinking 
about the Indians (Dr. Collier’s point 3). However, my 
point is not to homogenize Indians—I specifically treated 
this point toward the end of my article—but rather to re- 
move the administrative super-structure which tends to main- 
tain a wardship psychology. I also specifically remarked that 
Indian lobby groups fit into the accepted American pattern 
of life. In regard to the familiar culture lags mentioned 
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by Dr. Collier, the only difference between us is whether or 
not they fit my article. (Incidentally, my paper was based 
on a talk at a conference on Indian Affairs, and many re- 
marks concerning Indian “self-government” were based on 
materials presented by other speakers who were themselves 
Indian Bureau officials. Of course, they may be suffering 
from an ideological culture lag, too.) 

In reference to various groups in American society hav- 
ing special status, a differentiation should be made between 
those in which membership is open to all or is based on some 
achievement or activity and those which become groups by 
being legislated for or about because of “race.” A man may 
hope to join or resign from a labor union or the NAM, but 
it is difficult to change one’s ethnic constitution. Special laws 
for particular ethnic groups are basically racist—and they 
lead the way to the legalization of racist practices. Jim Crow 
laws, the Supreme Court sanction of the evacuation of the 
Japanese, and protective rules about Indians, are all in this 
category, and however well-intentioned some of these rules 
may be they create a groundwork for more extensive regu- 
lations which may apply to various groups because of par- 
ticular ancestries. In regard to Dr. Collier’s point 4: I am 
aware, of course, that many selfish interests are also con- 
cerned with limiting protective laws in regard to the Indian. 
However, I do not feel that this invalidates the logic of my 
points any more than the idea sometimes put forward that 
International Communism favors extreme atomization of a 
country by building up more and more special rights for 
various minority groups, including Indian, invalidates the 
arguments of American officials who may hold similar views 
from quite different motives. 

It is, however, the very urgent and dangerous economic 
and political issues raised by Dr. Collier in his point 4 
concerning pending legislation that seem to me to make it 
urgent for the diverse Indian groups to develop more true 
self-government and less dependence on a government bureau 
for protection if they are not to become exploited all over 
again as Indians. 





I am familiar, of course, with the time-honored and com- 
plex arguments against alienation of the land—but there 
are many factors in modern society which make it a serious 
social handicap to be landbound. Some of these arguments 
concerning land are inspired by selfish interests, but others 
are the result of an ideological culture lag. This is a complex 
subject and one for which there is not space to expand here. 
I raised the problem and indicated an opinion, but the final 
answer requires more evidence and discussion. 


With Dr. Collier, I regret the lack of use of available 
research materials on Indian problems, much of it initiated 
during Dr. Collier’s administration. 


In considering the history of our policy—or policies—in 
relation to the Indians, of which history the Indian Bureau 
forms an important part, it should be remembered that after 
more than 100 years of such relations “many reservation 
Indians (are) paupers and illiterates in the midst of the 
richest nation on earth.” In facing this unpleasant social 
reality, it would seem to be desirable to develop a program 
to eliminate the special wardship status of this ethnic group 
within a limited time rather than to assume that they will 
remain in a special status in perpetuity. At the same time, 
the diversified non-managerial activities of the Bureau could 
become part of the function of a possible Department of 
Ethnic Affairs as suggested at the end of my article, a sug- 
gestion derived from Dr. Collier’s own broad vision. 


In conclusion let me say that it is certainly good to have 
Dr. Collier’s vigorous critique. The discussion has clarified 
many of the points raised in the original article and it might 
be well now to read it again in the light of these added 
points. If all applied anthropology papers could receive this 
same careful attention and be subjected to similar critical 
discussion the subject would advance more rapidly and much 
more solidly than it has in the past. 


—JoHN F. EMpreEE 
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Field Methods and Techniques 


Since anthropology, both by virtue and necessity, is a 
field science, its practitioners need to be preeminently con- 
cerned with the methods and techniques by which data on 
human relations are to be gathered. Too often, neither the 
methods (operations) through which the uniformities are 
determined, nor the techniques of applying these methods to 
obtain the data, are made explicit in the published accounts 
of the research or, as far as one can tell, in the mind of the 
investigator himself. The novice, in fact, is liable to em- 
bark on the delicate and difficult problem of adapting him- 
self to a strange group of people and in so doing to try to 
obtain the data for scientific generalizations with a mini- 
mum of preparation. A few words of wisdom from one who 
has had experience, a series of questions derived from hasty 
scrutiny of the published material or generalized in the form 
of schedules or notes and queries is usually all that he has 
for armor against the world. 


Much needs to be done in determining the best techniques 
for becoming accepted into a group and establishing the 
kinds of relationships which make it possible to carry out 
a study. To a considerable extent, this involves an under- 
standing of the state of equilibrium of the group in question, 
and its capacity to adapt to the incursion of a new individual 
or group. Hence it requires the development of methods for 
testing this state. A great deal of this is done intuitively by 
the skilled field worker, but what is learned in one situation 
may not be applicable to another. The shop-talk of anthro- 
pologists is full of instances where ambitious research projects 
came to an untimely end (and sometimes the investigators 
themselves) because of mistakes unwittingly made in the 
course of field work. The editors are very much interested 


in unvarnished accounts of ways in which field studies have 


been conducted, beginning with the actual moment the in- 
vestigator sets foot in the new situation. We want to know 
what he did, with whom he did or did not talk, if he got 
on well or if he had trouble and with whom, and what 





happened: a frank account of triumphs and mistakes, but 
with more emphasis on the latter. We would like to publish 
such descriptions in Human Organization, and in time we 
hope to compile a casebook on this aspect of field techniques. 
In a later issue, after we have published a few of these 
accounts, we shall try to generalize on them in this depart- 
ment. 


However, perhaps the most important single technique 
affecting the investigator’s relations to others is the inter- 
view, looked on not only as a formal method of obtaining 
information, but also as a relationship involving the inter- 
action of interviewer and subject determining their mutual ad- 
justment. Much has been written on the interview in recent 
years, with the development of the non-directive or counsel- 
ing type interview, and there has been a swing away from 
the question and answer type where the chances are good 
that the interviewer learns what the subject thinks he wants 
to know rather than what the subject himself thinks. But 
as a field technique, the non-directive interview, applied 
rigidly, can be a two-edged sword and the conditions under 
which an interview should be conducted may not be suffi- 
ciently understood. 


We shall assume that the reader has some familiarity 
with such discussions of interviewing as those by Roethlis- 
berger and Dickson! and Carl Rogers,” and that he has made 
some inquiry into the general problem of semantics. We as- 
sume this in order to limit discussion to the field application 
of these techniques as well as to suggest some modifications of 
their procedures which we believe to be useful. 


In beginning field work it is important for the investigator 
to remember that he will be working with the group for a 


1. Management and the Worker, by F. J. Roethlisberger and 
William J. Dickson, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1939. 

2. Counseling and Psychotherapy, by Carl R. Rogers, Houghton 
and Mifflin, Boston, Mass., 1942. 
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relatively long time, sufficient at least for him to want to 
develop not single interviews, but a series of interviews 
from the same people, or in anthropological jargon, his 
informants. Whether they become informants or misinform- 
ants is a more serious problem than may often be realized, 
and the safest approach for the investigator is not to rely on 
the paid informant, sacrosanct as that may be in some 
circles. It is very easy to hire someone to talk, and there are 
groups which have become so thoroughly professionalized that 
being an informant, particularly during college summer va- 
cations, has almost reached the dignity of a calling. In the 
present instance we are concerned with working out the 
relationships of individuals in the group to one another, and 
this cannot be done reliably by any such means. 


Consequently, we expect the investigator to realize that 
the success of his work will depend on the relationships he 
forms with his informants, and that the kind of information 
he obtains will depend on the degree to which they feel 
impelled to confide in him. Hence, every effort must be made 
to build in each of these individuals a feeling that confi- 
dences will be respected, will never be repeated to others 
except with permission, and then only if permission is given 
freely and not as a result of the interviewer’s pressure, di- 
rect or indirect. Moreover, we assume that he has selected 
his informants or those he hopes will become his informants 
with due regard for the problems of acceptance mentioned 
earlier. We are now ready to examine the conduct of the 
interviews in a single relationship, both from the point of 
view of adaptation and of obtaining information. Having 
selected the person, and developed an explanation of why 
we want to talk to him, we are ready to begin. 


Surprisingly enough, our first step does not involve pre- 
paring to conduct an “interview” or even making an effort 
in that direction. The first contact to take place must be de- 
signed to contribute to the building up of the relationship, 
and it may be necessary to follow this with three or more 
events on successive days before it is possible to start to inter- 
view in the sense we shall describe. Each of these contacts is 
primarily aimed at getting acquainted and finding out com- 
mon interests, and the investigator must be prepared to show 
interest in anything the informant wishes to talk about, but 
never to make the mistake of pretending to great knowledge 
on these subjects. Moreover, he must realize that the process 
of building up a relationship with an individual so that he 
will become an informant in the anthropological sense de- 
pends on the regularity of contacts with him. It is advisable, 
if the geographical situation permits, to have some kind of 
contact daily, or at least every two days. Any break in such 
regularity, once established, is liable to create a serious 
emotional reaction in the informant, and make it necessary 
not only to start out afresh, but to start out with the neces- 
sity for a marked change in activity on the interviewer’s 
part before the relationship can be reestablished. This factor 
of regularity, the careful planning of the contacts he will 
have with each of his informants, is a major responsibility 
of the field man, if he is to do a good job. With our natural 
capacity for rationalization, it is one we too often tend to 


avoid if it seems to be difficult or if we are becoming overly 
interested in another area. The length of time one can wait 
between contacts is determined both by the informant’s per- 
sonality and by the amount of previous contact with him. 
People with whom a very high degree of adjustment has been 
achieved need less frequent contacts, but these must still be 
carefully planned and managed. Those with whom we are 
trying to build up a relationship, before such a stage is 
achieved, cannot be left for long periods of time without 
contact. 


At the beginning of our relationship then, we must play 
a role markedly different from that described in the books 
on interviewing technique, largely because we are in a dif- 
ferent situation. In the counseling situation, the individual 
comes to the interviewer; here the interviewer must go to 
the informant. There, the informant wishes to tell the in- 
terviewer about his problem, even though he may find it 
difficult to do so; here, the informant may have no particu- 
lar need to unburden himself to a strange individual. Con- 
sequently, we should exert our efforts toward finding subjects 
the future informant is interested in discussing, to com- 
menting on things which both happen to be watching, such 
as that most trivial and indispensable subject, the weather. 
Contact should be managed in such a way as to cause 
the informant to want to continue the relationship, or at 
least not to reject our advances the next time we try to 
initiate them. 


We begin our relationship, then, with a need to play a 
more active role than that contemplated in non-directive 
interviewing and we are prepared to follow any hare that 
happens to rise. But in doing so we should realize that each 
informant will differ in personality and that our manner of 
response must likewise vary. We must not make the mistake 
of trying to act alike to each one, a fault into which the 
novice interviewer too easily falls. 


If we regard people from the point of view of classifying 
their habitual interaction patterns, we find they vary mark- 
edly in the amount they like to talk, their capacity for 
silence, the length of time it takes for them to respond and 
their general capacity to adapt to others. Some are quick 
to act and others slow, some prefer to take the initiative 
frequently, while others wait to be approached. These dif- 
ferences can be measured with exactness by using the Inter- 
action Chronograph, but such an instrument requires a 
somewhat different field approach than the one we are now 
considering. If, in our first contacts with an informant, we 
keep in mind the kinds of differences in interaction pattern, 
or even better, if we have had a chance to watch him with 
others before meeting him, we shall have some clue as to his 
characteristic behavior. 


The process of adjustment involves fitting one’s own re- 
sponses into those periods when the informant becomes silent 
or inactive, not interrupting him, but simply responding to 
him the moment he stops. The use of the pause or the de- 
layed response on the part of the interviewer is a necessary 
and valuable tool to encourage some people to talk more 
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freely, to slow down the tempo of the give and take, to give 
a more leisurely and permissive atmosphere. In certain situa- 
tions, an interviewer may exert by this device very real pres- 
sure on an individual to say something he has on his mind 
but which he is reluctant or unable easily to formulate. This 
is not, however, the principal interviewing technique and it 
must be used with care and circumspection or otherwise one 
runs the risk of antagonizing the informant. 


At the beginning of the contact, then, we endeavor to 
adjust to the informant, being sure not to interrupt 
him, and pausing briefly before replying, but only for 
that fraction of a second necessary to make sure that he is 
not being cut off prematurely. When it is our turn to talk, 
we must remember that we are not practicing non-directive 
interviewing completely, in that it is important to have 
something to say which will elicit a response from the in- 
formant and get him to talk further along the lines of his 
interest. Too rapid reduction of the interviewer’s responses 
to the minimum of the standard phrases, (i.e. ““That’s very 
interesting,” “How did that happen?” etc.) although ex- 
tremely effective at a later stage of the relationship, may give 
the informant the impression that the interviewer is conceal- 
ing something from him. 


Except in the rare case when the informant combines a 
high activity with a compulsion to confide a problem which 
is disturbing him, the interviewer must have something to 
say. There can be no set rule as to what share in the con- 
versation the interviewer should take, but something like 
25 to 30 percent should be sufficient. In his next contact with 
the informant, he may be able to reduce this slightly or a 
great deal, depending upon the degree to which he observes 
that the informant seems to be talking easily and carrying a 
larger percentage of the conversation. 


In topics which are introduced by the informant, either 
spontaneously or in response to a statement by the inter- 
viewer, there may be areas in which the interviewer is par- 
ticularly interested. In these earlier stages, it is not wise to 
press too hard after this material, that is, to try to use re- 
peatedly the various procedures of long pauses, restatement 
of what has been said and so on, depending upon the inter- 
viewer's diagnosis of the informant’s personality. In the 
first contacts, it is enough to use interviewing techniques 
once, merely to see what happens. If the subject does not 
wish to go on with the association, remember the context 
and notice whether the same subject comes up again in a 
natural and unforced way at a later date. The eager-beaver 
interviewer, who telegraphs too quickly the kind of material 
in which he is interested, can drive an informant into cover- 
ing up, not because the subject is necessarily one that he 





would not feel free to discuss with friends, but simply be- 
cause he is dealing with a stranger and will not feel free to 
talk until a friendly relationship is established by the inter- 
viewer’s adjustment to him. 


Once the relationship has been built up to the point where 
the interviewer and informant are able to manage a rela- 
tively easy give-and-take, it becomes possible to introduce 
more explicitly and designedly techniques that will encour- 
age the person to describe events which have taken place 
between him and his associates and the manner of his 
adaptation to these events, this being the primary concern of 
the field interview. Here, we are concerned with material 
about his relationships with which strong emotional reactions 
may be associated, and in the discussion of this material it 
is necessary to use one’s knowledge of the individual’s person- 
ality pattern based on previous observation of him. 


When people begin to talk about their relationships to 
others to whom they react with varying levels of adjustment 
or maladjustment, the content of their conversation becomes 
full of symbolic material whose meaning is often very diffi- 
cult to establish. At a later date, we shall discuss this prob- 
lem at length. Here it is enough to point out that in the 
early stages of the interviewing relationship one must try 
by the process of what is called extensionalization to get the 
individual to talk about concrete happenings and actual 
events which took place, as illustrations and indications of 
the nature of his relationship to the person or persons in- 
volved. In directing the interview toward this end of exten- 
sionalization, one must respond in terms of the individual’s 
personality. 


For example, there are some persons, characteristically 
relatively uncommunicative and unresponsive, who are seri- 
ously inhibited in the amount of their responses by the use 
of the very long pause. They are encouraged to continue, to 
formulate their thoughts and to increase their activity out- 
put only when they obtain immediate responses, quick and 
evident signs of interest. There are others who appear to be 
relatively unresponsive but who actually are inhibited in 
their capacity to express themselves. They are people with a 
relatively high capacity to talk but a relatively low capacity 
to take the initiative quickly or freely. To such persons, 
who are the characteristic material for the counseling inter- 
view, the use of the controlled pause is reassuring, enables 
them to feel and experience the taking of the initiative and, 
in a way, the control of the interview. In the early stages, 
waiting for them to start up again, whether they are in the 
middle of a sentence or not, is a powerful tool in estab- 
lishing a free and easily maintained communication on the 
events in their experience. (T'o be continued) 
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People and Projects 


In 1943, in a special Food Production issue of Applied 
Anthropology (Volume 2, Number 3), there was an article 
entitled, “Everybody Who’s Hungry Can Belong To My 
Church.” This was a description of the outstanding work 
in rural regional development being done in Portuguese 
Angola by Sam Coles, a negro agricultural missionary. Re- 
cently I received a letter from Mr. Coles describing his 
progress, and his report is particularly heartening in these 
days when world-wide development has entered the national 
and international talking stage. 


Apparently Mr. Coles is continuing to reap a rich harvest 
from his modest but realistic program of introducing simple 
technological improvements involving minimum financial ex- 
penditure and maximum human effectiveness. This program 
is refreshing in contrast to projects demanding large capital 
outlays and the use of complex 20th century technology. 


As I believe his work will interest a great many people, 
I shali quote from the letter and comment on some of the 
lessons to be learned from his experience. 


The first excerpt shows that the Portuguese Colonial Gov- 
ernment is further expanding its extension work, encouraged 
apparently by the success of the Mission’s program. Success- 
ful development is far speedier when private and govern- 
mental agencies collaborate effectively, and private agencies 
can play an invaluable role by demonstrating on a small 
scale what governments can do in a large way. 


“Do you recall that I told you the Portuguese Govern- 
ment took up agricultural extension work among the Afri- 
cans? Something worthwhile is now being developed along 
this line. There are now two very good centers for ani- 
mal breeding (at Humpta and Ganda), and an agricul- 
tural experimental station which is doing an excellent job. 

“It does me good to see some of my ideas for exten- 
sion work being tried out by the State, and to know they 
are producing satisfactory results. There are a few Por- 
tuguese agricultural agents, but as a rule they use native 
helpers. 

“The Government is distributing thousands of tons of 
corn, beans, and wheat among the people and this has 
meant an enormous increase in production. This factor, 
together with the high prices being paid, has contributed 
to a reign of economic prosperity the like of which Afri- 


cans have never before enjoyed. A Portuguese said the 
other day that whenever you see an old bicycle you know 
it belongs to a white man; the new ones are owned by 
the Africans. In addition to buying bicycles, the Africans 
are building better homes, schools and churches. These 
are real signs of permanent progress.” 


In the second excerpt, Coles describes his solution to the 
problem of transportation, a new problem that was, perhaps, 
the result of being too successful in increasing food produc- 
tion. Solving one problem usually creates others that, in 
turn, have to be dealt with. Thus, the process of problem- 
solving is never-ending. Every rehabilitator or rural devel- 
oper should be continually on guard to meet all contingen- 
cies, foreseen and unforeseen. Those who take upon themselves 
the task of changing a people’s way of life assume a serious 
responsibility with endless ramifications. 


“Although increased production is desired and wel- 
comed, it does present a grave problem to the average 
African farmer because of the difficulties of transporta- 
tion. This brings us back to our truck, ox-cart and foot 
zones.” (He refers to the increasing area in which produce 
may be distributed depending upon whether transportation 
is by foot, ox-cart or truck.) 


“Since many of the men use plows it is not uncommon 
for them to gather 100 bushels of corn, 20 or 30 bushels 
of beans and a ton of wheat. But as a rule they are able 
to carry only about 75 pounds at a time to the nearest 
trading post, which may be 10 miles or more away. You 
can see, therefore, what a problem transportation presents 
to these poor people. 


“You may ask what we are doing to solve this problem. 
My answer to it takes me back to some of those long and 
very interesting conversations you and I used to have on 
the development of primitive peoples in rural areas. My 
solution has been to add an annex to our blacksmith shop 
which, when it is equipped, will allow us to add eight 
more forges, thus bringing our total number to 13. By 
using three boys to a forge we will have 39 young men in 
training daily in farm blacksmithing. The annex to our car- 
penter and wheelwright shop has space for 50 or 60 
young men. 


“We have begun building ox-carts on a small scale, but 
within the next three months I hope to be turning out 
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three or four a day. In addition we shall make hubs, 
bushings, skeins and axles for other missions so that they, 
too, can help build carts. I am taking two young men 
from each of our sister mission stations and will give them 
training in wheelwright work so that they will be able 
to develop this work on their own stations. By being able 
to produce wagon bushings and skeins, we can make wood- 
en wagon axles, and therefore supply good, cheap ox-carts 
which will be within the reach of the African farmer. This 
is my solution to the problem of farm transportation in 
Angola.” 


The final excerpt shows how Coles set about teaching 
his African tribesmen a metal working technology sufficiently 
simple to enable them to make their own hoes, ploughs and 
carts. His plan is to introduce simple technological im- 
provements that will take root in the villages of his simple 
rural people—not modern multi-million dollar steel works 
ill-equipped to meet the needs of a people practicing a sub- 
sistence economy. Simple technologies for simple people is a 
lesson in adaption to local conditions that more pretentious 
planners and administrators could well contemplate. 


“Now, Dr. Richardson, you may ask, ‘Sam, how did 
you get that way?’ ‘I lay it at your feet.’ You will recall 
that when you recommended me to the Inter-American 
Affairs Committee on the Rural Development of Central 
and South America, you said I was an industrial mis- 
sionary who had worked in Africa for several years, and 
hence you thought I could give them good and worthwhile 
information on rural life, tools, etc. 


“When I was called by the Committee I was given a 
list of things on which they wanted information, includ- 
ing the following: how to dry lumber in the tropics, how 
to burn charcoal; how to make an African hoe (one that 
‘any village blacksmith’ could make) ; and how the Afri- 
cans smelt iron. 


“Tt so happened that I had burnt charcoal, had dried 
lumber, had made hoes, but had never actually smelted 
iron. The Africans, however, had explained to me how it 
was done, so I made a diagram. Of course, I added my 
version of how it could be improved. When the Commit- 
tee sent me blueprint copies of my suggestions, I said, 
“Well, if these humble ideas are good for Central and 
South America, why don’t I take them to Africa and de- 
velop and improve on them?” 


“So when I moved to Long Island, New York, in 1943, 
I took a job in a shipyard as an angle-smith assistant, 
where I stayed for eight months learning to bend and twist 
iron. All the time I was learning I kept in mind what it 
would mean to me in my work in Africa. 


“Although the work was hot and heavy, I took an 
eight months’ night course at the Greenwich school of 
pottery. You will recall that I had taken a short course in 
pottery at Alfred University when I was in Washington. 


“After leaving the shipyard I worked for 15 months in 
the forge division of the Columbia Machine Shop Works, 





Inc. Then I spent eight months in the foundry division, 
where I did some of everything there was to be done in 
the foundry. Also, since I needed some knowledge of the 
science of foundry work, I attended night school at the 
Pratt Institute for eight months. I took pattern-making, 
bench and floor-moulding, electric and gas-welding, heat 
treatment of steel, and machine-shop practice. 

“In our blacksmith shop at the Mission we are now 
making the following: African and American types of 
hoes, native axes, plows, plow points, ox pull-chains, ox- 
yokes, and ox-carts. The course takes three years, and by 
the time a man finishes his training I want him to be 
equipped to help his people in their great struggle to over- 
come the difficulties they meet daily in rural development. 

“T am teaching these young men not only to be farm 
blacksmiths in the mission stations, but to go into the 
large village centers to work. They will receive all their 
tools, etc. from us. In fact, they will make these tools as 
a part of their training. 

“Our foundry building is finished but not equipped. 
It is 32 feet wide and 82 feet long, with floor space suf- 
ficient for us to turn out 100 or more heavy braking plows 
daily. We are building the cupola, the mean inside diameter 
of which will be 30 inches, and we hope to have a smelting 
capacity of three or four tons per hour. 

“A few weeks ago I built a small crucible furnace, and 
last week while Drs. Reuling and McKieth of the Ameri- 
can Board* were here I put on a demonstration to show 
them how it works and what I could do in the art of 
foundry work. Mind you, I had never built a crucible 
furnace before, but this one worked perfectly. Because of 
the noise made by the strong draft when it is fired up, the 
boys refer to it as a train or heavy truck. 

“T was not more than 10 minutes ‘ramming up the box,’ 
(the molds consisted of a skillet and plow point), and 
when I had finished ramming up we took off the cope and 
the lift was perfect, although the young man helping me 
had never seen the inside of a foundry. 

“With this ‘raw’ young man, we ‘poured up.’ During 
that time I was praying, and my heart was in my mouth, 
but when we ‘shaked out’ the first thing I saw was a per- 
fect plow point. The skillet did not turn out so well be- 
cause it had a cold ‘shot,’ due to the fact that the grate 
was too small. But as for the demonstration as a whole, I 
was able to show what could be done by a humble mis- 
sionary in the jungles of Africa.” 


The humility, patience and persistence required for Sam 
Coles, the teacher, to learn the technology needed to solve his 
problems is a lesson from which all field workers among 
foreign peoples could well profit. 


—F. L. W. RicHArDsON, Jr. 


*The American Board of Foreign Missions has been operating 
missions in the highland area of Angola since 1880. The Galangue 
Mission has been continuously operating since 1922. Sam Coles 
has been associated with the mission almost from the start, de- 
veloping an intensive food production program to eliminate under- 
nourishment and poverty. 
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In Volume 8, Number 2, of Human Organization, JOHN 
F. Empree was mistakenly credited with being Chairman of 
the Department of Foreign Area Studies at Yale University. 
Dr. Embree’s correct title is “Director of Graduate Studies 
in the Southeast Asia Field.” The editors wish to express 
regret for this error and any embarrassment caused thereby 
to Dr. Embree. 


Since our last issue was published Gorpon Maccrecor 
has become Social Economist, attached to the Pacific Branch 
of the Division of Territories and Island Possessions of the 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. His work 
is concerned with the proposed transfer of Guam, American 
Samoa and the Trust Territory of the Pacific from military 
to civilian government administration. His immediate work 
will be with the transfer of the Government of Guam, which 
is planned sometime in the next 12 months. 


KaTHARINE Luomata of the Anthropology Department 
at the University of Hawaii, is teaching at the Second 
Summer Session of the University of California on “Poly- 
nesian Culture Sphere” and “Primitive Mythology,” and 
reading proof for a special “Pacific Issue” of the Journal of 
American Folklore which will appear in the fall. In Febru- 
ary and March, 1949, Dr. Luomala attended the Pacific 
Science Congress held in New Zealand, together with two 
other American anthropological delegates, Harry SHAPIRO 
and GrorcE P. Murpock. Sir Peter Buck also attended 
the Congress, and for him it was a triumphal homecoming. 
Sir Peter officially received the K.C.M.G. from the Gov- 
ernor-General of New Zealand. The Secretary-General of 
the “Interim Secretariat of the Pacific Science Council,” 
Gilbert Archey (c/o Box 27, Newmarket, Auckland, S.E.1) 
recently sent out a list of the Standing Committees and the 
Chairman, together with information about the Proceedings 
of the Seventh Pacific Science Congress, to be published 
about March, 1950. Volume VI or VII (the number is un- 
decided as yet) will be devoted to Anthropology, Public 
Health and Nutrition: Social Sciences, and will total about 
550 pages at a cost of about 26/-. Dr. Luomala suggests that 
those members who wish to procure a copy of this volume 
place their orders now as the greater the number of initial 
orders, the lower the cost of production. Orders should be 
sent to the Secretary-General. 


At Bennington College, E. T. Haz, Jr. teaches two 
courses, one is “Cultural Anthropology” and the other 
“Myth, Culture and Human Nature.” The objectives of 
the latter course are (1) To provide additional perspectives 
to the study and understanding of man through the process 
of determining the function and meaning (manifest and 
underlying) of myths; (2) To introduce the student to such 
interpretive tools as symbolism, projection and abstraction; 
(3) To examine a selection of the many theories of human 
nature and interpretation of culture as derived from mythol- 
ogy by Freud, Fromm and others; and (4) To evaluate the 
use and function of myth as cultural data. 


Another course to be given next fall at Bennington will 
be on “Problems of the Social Order.” This course aims to 
help the student to achieve a better understanding of current 
social issues, and to learn the use of the social science 
disciplines and evidence in reaching decisions. A number of 
important problems, such as social and inter-personal com- 
munications, the urban family, race and class, nationalism 
and constitutional democracy, are studied in their contem- 
porary and historical contexts. In the treatment of these 
problems the methods and disciplines of the several social 
sciences are brought to bear, but emphasis is placed on the 
problems rather than on the systematic principles of the 
specialized fields. 

Dr. Hall’s current interests and work are centered in 
working out various aspects of organic and inorganic proc- 
esses, using data from the fields of theoretical physics and 
biology, anthropology and psychoanalysis. “Much of this 
comes under the heading of Personality and Culture,” Dr. 
Hall writes. “My subjects are contemporary Americans, 
and comparative material is made up from my experiences 
with the Spanish-American, Hopi, Navajo and Trukese. I 
have most of the data for one book and the beginning of 
another.” 


Rutu Nanpa ANSHEN has recently completed an essay 
on German Philosophy which she had been commissioned to 
write for Encyclopedia Americana. 


As Editor of Harper and Brothers’ Science of Culture 
Series, Dr. Anshen reports: “Volume V of the Science of 
Culture Series is devoted to the problem of “The Function 
and Destiny of the Family,” published by Harper and 
Brothers. This book represents an endeavor to point out 
that the family is an association established by the laws of 
nature, that it is an institution that supports and to some 
degree is supported by civilization, sanctioned by religion, 
protected by law, approved by knowledge and wisdom, in 
its best instances exalted by literature and art, entrusted 
with definite functions by any form of economy, and is an 
intrinsic element of human life. Many distinguished schol- 
ars have contributed original monographs to this book. 


“Volume VI of the Series will be devoted to ‘What Shall 
We Do? An Inquiry into Ethical Issues.’ This Volume will 
concern itself with the reverence for human life as an 
ethical consideration, with individual, group and community 
morality, and with the necessity of choice, not so much be- 
tween good and evil, as between the good and the better. 
Publication of ,this book will be approximately September, 
1950.” 


After four years on the faculty of the Committee on 
Human Development at the University of Chicago, CARSON 
McGurrz is leaving to become an associate professor at the 
University of Texas. Dr. McGuire will be responsible for 
the initiation of a graduate program of instruction and re- 
search in human development and behavior which will in- 
volve the cooperation of several departments at the University 
of Texas. 


—_———— 
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Colonial Policy and Practice, a Comparative Study of 
Burma and Netherlands India, by J. S. Furnivall, Cambridge 
University Press, Cambridge, England, 1948; 568 pp.; 
index, map and tables. 


This book is primarily a case study of colonial adminis- 
tration in Burma and its effects on Burmese society. Com- 
parative data are given in a chapter on Netherlands India 
and several chapters are devoted to problems of colonial 
administration in general, utilizing data from Africa as well 
as from Southeast Asia. 


Mr. Furnivall was for several years a colonial adminis- 
trator in Burma, and since the independence of that country 
he is the only British official to be retained by the Burmese 
government as political adviser. This speaks well for his 
sincerity of purpose; his book proves him to have a re- 
markably perceptive and objective mind in the field of human 
relations. 


The six chapters on Burma provide a detailed first-hand 
analysis of the effects of different administrative policies on 
a single culture. First of all, there was the Burmese ad- 
ministration, a regime based on personal authority but held 
within socially reasonable bounds by custom. Burmese par- 
ticipated in their own government and the country had a 
living culture in the sense of drama, literature and art. The 
religious and educational functions were fulfilled by a net- 
work of monasteries which were managed by a hierarchy of 
priests, the chief of whom was the king. The nation formed 
a single integrated society. 


In Burma as elsewhere in the eastern tropics colonial ad- 
ministration brought two distinct ways of life into close 
contact: 

“The eastern system, resting on religion, personal au- 
thority and customary obligations, and the western system, 
resting on reason, impersonal law and individual rights.” 
(p. 3.) 

Furnivall’s study gives an analysis of the results of this 
contact, with an understanding account of how the British 
administrator, often acting for what he regarded as good 
ends, produced unforeseen and often unfortunate results. 


With the advent of British rule, the first serious disrup- 
tion in Burmese society was caused by the split in the coun- 
try. At first the British ruled only south Burma and it was 
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not until 1885 that upper Burma was also annexed. As a 
result of this split the priesthood organization was broken 
and the religious and educational system weakened. The 
British brought in the Anglo-Saxon rule of law to replace 
authoritarian rule. To a westerner this seems a positive 
improvement, but it had many unexpected results. By 
Burmese — and general Oriental —tradition, disputes are 
settled by compromise and the role of the judge is that of 
arbitrator. Under western law such compromise is not re- 
garded as justice—one man is right, the other wrong, and 
lawyers plead to obtain judgments to this effect. Litigation 
increased in Burma as customary compromise settlements 
declined. 


During the period between the opening of the Suez 
Canal and the first World War, a laissez-faire policy was 
followed in the government of Burma whereby the rule of 
law was firmly applied and all economic forces allowed free 
play. The governors honestly believed that such a policy 
would result in the greatest good for the greatest number. 
What it did result in was a dog-eat-dog struggle for profits, 
unrestrained by any customary sanction on sharp practice 
such as kept economic forces in some sort of control for the 
public welfare in the home country. The Europeans who 
came to Burma engaged in trade to make a fortune and then 
return home. Chinese and, especially Indians, came in to 
act as middle-men and specialists since the British found it 
easier to work with Indians who knew the English language 
and laws than with the Burmese. It was cheaper and easier 
to import Indians for unskilled labor in the city. The net 
result of these immigrations was the reduction of the Burman 
to the position of cultivator. Since economic laissez-faire al- 
lowed for private ownership and sale of land, it was not 
long before many cultivators became tenants on what used 
to be their own land. 


Another effect of the foreign administration was to cut 
across older social systems. The village and circle (district) 
organizations were transformed from local organizations to 
the ultimate units of a civil service imposed from above; the 
headman, formerly a locally elected individual who served 
as arbitrator within the village and go-between for the vil- 
lage in its relations with the higher government, was made 
into an appointive official with police powers. 


In commenting on the administrative unification of vil- 
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lage rule, Furnivall remarks: “The appearance of a greater 
efficiency concealed a loss of vitality.” The evidence for this 
came out later as village cooperative organizations ceased to 
function, public paths fell into disrepair, village public lands 
disappeared under private ownership claims, and the village 
headman lost prestige as arbitrator. One result of these and 
other changes was a marked rise in crime as the old local 
organization disintegrated. 


The monastery system which was such an important ele- 
ment in the social equilibrium of old Burma was given no 
official sanction by the British government, and many of its 
educational functions were undermined by mission and gov- 
ernment schools. This was unfortunate since the monastery 
school’s primary function “was to teach the boys how to 
live and not merely how to make a living.” The prestige of 
the priest declined and the number of monasteries was re- 
duced as the villagers became poorer and could no longer 
support a priest in every village. 


Together with private ownership of land came an in- 
creased use of money and a decrease in reciprocal duties of 
an economic nature, in turn leading to a weakening of local 
group social structure. One of numerous examples of the 
disorganizing effects of seemingly minor changes brought in 
by production for market is the following: 


“Under Burmese rule everyone wanted to grow rice. 
Under British rule someone might think, say, onions more 
profitable and by cultivating onions, which make differ- 
ent demands on the supply of water, throw the whole sys- 
tem out of gear. He would make a profit, but the gross 
production of the village would decline, and the village 
as a whole would suffer by the collapse of the irrigation 
system, while the communal system would decay.” 


(p. 106.) 


Burma was very peaceful for a brief period after conquest, 
but thereafter, as the social disintegration of native social 
organization went on in spite of a well-meant rule of 
law and uniform administration, the crime rate began to 
climb, and on more than one occasion culminated in whole- 
sale banditry and revolt. Furnivall is specific in indicating 
that in pre-colonial Burma and immediate post-conquest 
Burma the people were remarkably law-abiding. 


A shift in emphasis in colonial rule took place after 
World War I, when laissez-faire gave way to a concern for 
public welfare. However, this concern was usually in terms 
of improving living standards in order to increase profits for 
Europeans in Rangoon rather than to improve the social wel- 
fare of Burmese society. Money was given for education but 
little provision made for the employment of those educated. 
Since government institutions employed mostly Indian doctors 
and civil servants the only field open to the Burman was 
the law, with the result that before long there was an 
over-supply of Burmese lawyers—and a consequent lower- 
ing of legal ethics as these men strove for clients. 


Public health measures such as screens for meat stalls 
and the building of privies were instituted, but without 


enlisting the enlightened support of the local populations— 
who often wanted other things. Furnivall comments on the 
error of trying to make people “want what they ought to 
want” instead of trying to solve the problem of more basic 
needs such as a social unity, which could develop civic duties 
to the extent of maintaining local paths in a village. De- 
cisions for welfare made from above without a comprehen- 
sion of existing social needs lead only to frustration for the 
official who has to carry them out and the people who are 
subjected to them. Furnivall indicates that they do not pro- 
mote true social welfare. 


Another effect of foreign rule was the development of 
the “plural society.” The plural society is one made up of 
a number of different ethnic groups each with its own social 
organization and sanctions. There is no civic unity to weld 
these groups into a larger civic organization and so there 
are no social sanctions to restrain economic competition be- 
tween them or to develop and support civic improvement. 


The system of rule in Netherlands India differed from 
that of Burma by being indirect—making use of local rulers 
to administrate according to local tradition. Thus, the vil- 
lage as a unit survived and crime did not become a serious 
problem. Also, under Dutch rule, land was unalienable and 
so villagers did not become pauperized tenants. 


On the other hand, Holland, like Britain, had its vary- 
ing policies, not all of which redounded to the welfare of 
the people—though often their proponents thought they 
would. There was at first free enterprise, and when this 
failed the government took control through the “culture 
system,” whereby the land was cultivated in crops according 
to administrative direction and for the greater profit of the 
state. Consequently, the people did not have sufficient land 
left for food crops and widespread hunger and distress was 
the result. Economic and administrative powers in the same 
hands produced tyranny. This was then revised to the “ethi- 
cal system” which separated economic functions from the 
state. The administration was concerned with law and order 
and supposedly encouraged the Indonesians to live a full 
life and to complain if the government or business were un- 
just. The chief channel of complaint was a local council at 
which local leaders and government officials met to discuss 
local problems. This institution and the permanence of the 
Dutch Resident did much to contribute to peace and quiet 
in the rural areas. But with the Dutch providing all the ini- 
tiative in government and welfare the emphasis on peace 
and quiet often created an overly-dependent people. Furnivall 
regards this marked dependence as socially unhealthy. Those 
individuals in the Indies who ceased to be dependent and 
developed political ideas were likely to find themselves exiled. 


His treatment of the Netherlands government in the 
Indies is much briefer than that of Burma, and so it is lacking 
in specific detail. The brevity of treatment gives perhaps the 
not wholly accurate impression that the Netherlands ad- 
ministration ran more smoothly than the British. In part, 
this is because in Burma Mr. Furnivall reported first hand on 
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the administration and its effects, whereas in the Indies he 
had to depend more on the reports of officials as to the 
effects of their administration. 


In the decade before the war both colonial governments 
granted some self-rule, the British much more than the 
Dutch. But a weakness in the Burmese situation was the 
“plural society” and a lack of grass roots self-government in 
the villages—a lack resulting from the older tradition of us- 
ing the village headman as a policeman. This has left inde- 
pendent Burma with a number of serious internal prob- 
lems with which she has been struggling during the past two 
years. 


The first manifestations of nationalism in Burma took 
a messianic turn in 1906 when a Buddhist monk began to 
conduct a revivalist movement throughout the country; an- 
other symptom was the foundation of a Young Men’s 
Buddhist Association. Japan’s conquest over Russia gave an 
outside stimulus to this movement but it gained much of its 
ideology from India. One feature of the movement was a 
protest against the use of footwear in the precincts of pagodas 
and monasteries, a rule rigidly enforced in modern Burma in 
marked contrast to neighboring Siam. In 1932, a patriotic 
group conducted a campaign against foreign cigarettes, the 
English style haircut, and the wearing of foreign clothes. 


In discussing the independence of Burma, Furnivall is 
of the opinion that there was no alternative to full inde- 
pendence at the time: 

“Tf Burman leaders had accepted it (Dominion Status), 
they would have split their party, strengthened their rivals, 
especially the so-called Communists, and conferred on the 
prevalent dacoity, the halo of patriotism. . . . Nothing less 
than independence could transform nationalism from a 
destructive fever into a creative force. Yet national inde- 
pendence is not a cause or guarantee of welfare.” 


Before Britain took over upper Burma, King Mindon— 
like King Mongkut of Siam—was taking the lead in bring- 
ing western reforms into Burma in such a way that the 
people participated in the economic benefits of foreign trade, 
and the changes resulting from acculturation were to some 
degree subject to local social controls. Furnivall treats this 
subject only briefly, but ultimately a comparative study of 
Siam should throw further light on some of the problems 
he raises here as to the differing effects of western contact 
on a colonial people and on a non-western politically inde- 
pendent people. 


One of the curious reasons the British in Burma gave for 
annexation was: “if we do not annex Burma, America will.” 


(p. 68.) Today the same thoughts are often expressed by 
Frenchmen in Saigon as a reason for not relinquishing po- 
litical control of Indochina. 


This is the briefest sketch of many of the developments 
described by the author. As he goes along he makes numer- 
ous comments on the specific effects of administrative acts 
and in later chapters draws up a number of conclusions on 
problems of colonial administration. Some of these com- 
ments and conclusions are worth quoting. 


In commenting on education in a broad sense: “Burma 
had been thrown open to the world, but the world had not 
been opened up to Burma.” (p. 202.) There was no west- 
ern education of any consequence, no art galleries or mu- 
seums in Rangoon—and no opportunities for Burmans in 
professions or in western capitalist structure. 


The people were much freer under British rule, “freer to 
make money and to spend it, but freer also to disregard 
customary social obligations.” (p. 105.) American admin- 
istrators when they “democratize” a region under their juris- 
diction sometimes create a similar situation of disregard for 
“customary social obligations.” The recent growth of crime 
in Japan and the weakening of rule by chiefs with consequent 
social disorganization in parts of Micronesia are cases in 
point. 


A common idea of the alien administrator is that the 
people should welcome him as a liberator and be grateful to 
him for his beneficent rule. The fallacy of this thinking 
is demonstrated by frequent examples in Furnivall’s book. 
“Tt is a comfortable and faltering belief that the people 
like foreign rule, and apparently invincible.” (p. 160.) 
After one example he comments dryly: “But, as on former 
occasions, the optimistic view was an illusion.” (p. 70.) In 
the meantime the people were singing: “It is not fit, it is not 
fit, that foreigners should rule the Golden Land.” (p. 162.) 


Taken as a whole, Furnivall’s book provides an unusually 
well-documented analysis of the effects of cross-cultural ad- 
ministration. It makes not only a valuable case study, but 
because of the author’s analytical comments it is in itself 
a treatise on cross-cultural administrative contact. While 
the author makes no pretense of setting up scientific criteria 
with a predictive value, he has produced a work which 
should be of great practical value to an administrator in the 
field and at the same time a volume which helps to build the 
structure of a science of cross-cultural social relations. 


—Joun F. EMsBreEE 
Yale University. 





HUMAN ORGANIZATION } 


THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


HE Society for Applied Anthropology was incorporated as a scientific society in 1941 under 

the laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Its primary object is “the promotion of scien- 
tific investigation of the principles controlling the relations of human beings to one another, and the 
encouragement of the wide application of these principles to practical problems.” 


Services 


With the establishment of central offices, the Society is undertaking to provide informational 
services to members. These include the maintenance of a roster of those working in the field of 
applied anthropology, an up-to-date record of research facilities and projects, a file of current 
job opportunities, and liaison with sources of research and fellowship funds. 


Among the more important services, the Society arranges consultant relationships with other 
institutions, in particular with agencies of the Federal Government. In order to obtain the services 
of one consultant or more, any organization, whether Federal or private, may contract with the 
Society to undertake a survey or other study and the Society in turn employs the consultants. An 
arrangement of this kind is mutually advantageous, since it is difficult for private individuals to 
enter into such agreements with governmental institutions. Among contracting agencies in the past 
have been the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, United States Department of Agriculture, 
and the Office of Indian Affairs, United States Department of the Interior. 


Meetings 


The Society holds its own annual meeting as well as meetings held in conjunction with other 
scientific societies. These meetings are designed to encourage members and others working in the 
field of applied anthropology to develop a common practice and point of view and to share and 
evaluate the methods and generalizations deriving from research. The differing specialties com- 
bined under applied anthropology ordinarily have separate sessions at the annual meeting. They 
include: Industrial Relations, Social Psychiatry, Social Work, Agricultural Extension, Adminis- 
trative Practice, Inter-Group Relations, and Community Organization. 


Publications 


A quarterly journal, Human Organization, is published by the Society and is devoted to the 
presentation of research results in the several fields of specialization of the members. It also pro- 
vides a summary evaluation of the literature from the point of view of the needs of the practi- 
tioner, and a continuing description, by the editors, of the latest methods and techniques for field 
investigators. 








